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| HENLEY REGATTA. 





HE Henley meeting is to rowing what the Oxford and 
Cambridge and Eton and Harrow matches are to cricket. 

That is to say, a large number of the spectators are 
occupied with anything rather than the strictly athletic aspect of the 
business. To far the greater number it is a bright and pleasant 
picnic; and whether the Grand Challenge Cup or the Stewards’ 
is won by Canada, by Germany, by Leander, or by one of the 
"Varsities, does not come into their count up of the day’s pleasure 
at all, which should satisfy the soul of Bishop Mitchinson, who 
has been telling Cheltenham boys, quite truthfully, that the 
Oxford undergraduates think more of a place in the ’Varsity 
eight than of a double-first. This mighty, and may be 
excessive, interest in things athletic, rightly deplored by Bishop 
Mitchinson, is a plant of curiously modern growth. It will be 
objected to this statement that Greece took some interest in the 
Olympic games ; but this is going back virtually to a previous 
state of existence. The Middle Ages, and many things, have 
happened since, and the world had to begin again. More- 
over, there was no trireme race, so far as we know, at Olympic. 
Regarding the growth of the modern interest in athletics, 
which was really quite dead and non-existent a hundred years 
ago, we are perhaps a little surprised to find that rowing has 
more claims to the dignity of age than any other athletic pastime. 
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One does not speak of prize-fighting, because that is virtually 
dead in popular interest now, nor of cock-fighting, for that 1s 
scarcely, humanely speaking, athletic. But there was a certain 
interest manifested in rowing even as early as the date of the 
Queen’s Accession, and Henley had its full share in that interest 
then. The race for the Wingfield Sculls, instituted in 1830, was 
then rowed ona course that ran from Westminster to Putney ; 
but what may perhaps be called the second Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat Race was rowed at Henley in 1837. It is not with any 
strict propriety that it can be so called, for, as a matter of fact, 
the Oxford University Boat Club was not instituted till 1839, 
though the institution of the Cambridge University Boat Club 
dates back to 1827. But there were already races between the 
boats of different colleges at Oxford, and the so-to-be-called 
Varsity Boat Race, held at Henley in 1837, was rowed between 
the head boats in either University. Henley Regatta itself is of 
a ‘certain age” now. The present is its sixty-first birthday, 
for it was instituted two years after this pseudo-inter- University 
race, in 1839. Such as it is to-day, in its middle age, it is need- 
less to describe it. We do not know where else in England 
or Great Britain to match it for movement, for colour, for 
sparkle, for everything that our Continental friends would tell us 
was most lacking to our English life. So we have occasion to 
bless it, by way of relief. And if here and there there is an 
admixture of ’Arry and ’Arriet among the brightest and the best, 
surely that only goes to show what a fine democratic institution 
the river is. He is Father Thames to all his children, 
unreservedly, in spite of “booms” and all the rest of the new- 
fangled police restrictions. Assuredly, too, ’Arry and ’Arriet, 
in greater or less degrees of “’Arryism,” make a part of the 
fun of the fair. It would be \lull work if we were all too 
well behaved, and somehow there is a sort of nautical 
freedom about the “ life on the river wave”’ that makes solecisms 
pass unnoticed there that would be as bad as eating chcese with 
a knife—how can people do it!—on dry land. Apart from this 
aspect of the case, there is the beauty of the river scenery, almost 
matchless in its particular way, that one cannot leave out of the 
reckoning. It forms such a delightful, such a peaceful back- 
ground to all this life, that, seen too close y, is not altogether 
delightful, and is everything rather than peaceful. If you take 
the scene as a whole it is enchanting, but there are details of it 
that are quite unlovely. 

On the other hand, it is not without details even that are 
charming. There are the private lawns, and there are the house- 
boats. The lawns are scarcely to be utterly spoiled, even by the 
worst efforts of their owners, and the efforts of some owners, on 
the contrary, are in the most perfect taste, and tend to make the 
scene one that suggests fairyland rather than English nineteenth- 
century life. We might be assisting at a representation, al fresco, 
of a play under the management of Mr. Ben Greet. And the 
houseboats, too, occasionally unlovely, are for the most part 
charming with their decorations of bright flow. rs. 

It all demands delightful weather. It is almost a common- 
place to say of any English outdoor spectacle that its success 
and its enjoyment depend upon the weather ; but it is a common- 
place that applies to the I[Jenley meeting with especial force. 
And seldom has the meeting been so favoured as in this year of 
verace. From the spectators’ point of view, the weather was 
every day precisely what it should be. From the rowers’— 
though these are perhaps a secondary consideration—it was, 
may be, a little too warm, too sultry and thundery. But, after 
all, once you are started in a race you do not think about your 
temperature until it is finished, and it is very much more 
pleasant dawdling about the starting-post on a summer’s day 
than in some of the wintry ones that our Julys can give us. 
So even they had not much reason to complain. ‘The spectator 
had evety reason to congratulate himself—to congratulate 
herself, in her gala dress, yet more reason. 

All this, and a deal more—had one the eloquence, and did 
the colour live in black ink—might be said on the esthetic side 
of Henley Regatta. There remains a great big material factor 
in the whole that can hardly be overstated. The owner of a 
house in the neighbourhood of the Heuley course is to-day an 
opulent man, by reason of the regatta. He can let it for prices 
that are ridiculous. He can let out his lawn, reserving standing 
room for himself, for a king’s ransom—a little king. No doubt 
most prefer to keep their lawns for themselves and friends; but 
no matter, they are worth the money all the same if they cared tc 
convert them into cash. But besides these big men, there are the 
host of little people of various degrees—shop keepers, hotel- 
keepers, lodging-letters, boat-owners, and all the riparian 
population of watermen and their belongings—to whom Henley 
Regatta means bread with a lot of butter on it. A bright 
Henley week means a deal to them. It means a deal to the 
railway companies and the cabbies that drive folk to 
Paddington. It means a deal to the makers of smart hats and 
dresses. And it means something, too, to the men of the Leander, 
of Magdalen College, and the rest of them, who win the Grand, 
the Goblets, the Stewards’, and all manner of silvern plate and 
golden glory. 
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follows we venture to predicate goodness, in spite of the 
- fact that it is not of our own “composure” and inven- 
tion. Also, barring the names, it has the advantage of being 
true. At one of the best-equipped country houses of the North, 
the home of Mr. Straightshoot, there is a visitors’ book, and 
there was a guest. He was leaving, and as he wrote his name, 
his hostess, in that embarrassing manner that hostesses have, 
asked him to add some little observation. ‘I can think of 
nothing,” he murmured, sadly. ‘The last time I wrote any- 
thing of the kind was at Killarney, and I said, ‘ Everything 
very clean and comfortable.’ But I can’t write that of your 
house, Mrs. Straightshoot.”” It was well meant, of course, but 
it was sadly misunderstood. 


\ GOOD story is always welcome, and of the one which 


Englishmen are rightly jealous for the fair fame of 
Thackeray, and it might almost have been imagined that 
they might be trusted to make the most of it. Not such, 
however, is the opinion of the American Critic, which has 
permitted one of its young men, a Mr. Dickson, to ‘‘ boom” 
Thackeray in connection with his contributions to Punch. Upon 
that young man, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, who is not really at all 
playful, has come down like a hundred of bricks, and the 
impression left is that Mr. Dickson has made more kinds of 
mistakes at once than any commentator within the memory of 
man. Moreover, apart from lack of knowledge, he appears to 
suffer from want of judgment of style. For really there is 
a marked difference between the methods of Leech and 
Thackeray as draughtsmen, and of Gilbert a Beckett and 
Thackeray as jesters. 


Here is the budget of blunders collected in an extract from 
Mr. Spielmann’s letter to the Daily Chronicle. It is simply 
stupendous : 


More or less positively, more or less tentatively, Mr. Dickson attributes the 
following to Thackeray : 
1. ‘The Cartoon for the Merchant Taylors,” and the rhyming inscription 
beneath. 
2. An address by the poet Bunn. 
3. ‘©The Gomersal Museum”—(the text is not actually claimed for 
Thackeray, but it is quoted from). 
. Dan’s Tribute ”—a drawing. (‘* No hand but Thackeray’s could have 
drawn this ‘ Inimy of the Saxon.’ ”) 
. ‘Naval Operations.” (Quoted in full.) 
. ‘*Jeames’s Forbidden Church.” 
‘*Whitebait Dinner to Sir Robert Peel.” 
are the guesses. Now for the facts : 
The ‘‘ Cartoon” is by John Leech, the text by Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett. 
. By Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett. 
. By Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. 
. Positively not by Thackeray ; probably by Samuel Lover. 
. By Gilbert Abbott a Beckett. 
. By Douglas Jerrold. 
. Not by Thackeray; by another member of the staff, whose name is 
absent from my notes. 
There are other statements which I am satisfied are erroneous, but I have 
dealt only with those which out of my personal knowledge I can affirm 
to be incorrect. —M. H. SPIELMANN. 


a 
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The Daily Chronicle is to the fore with an alarming, but not 
we think an alarmist, article concerning the chances of a water- 
famine in London this year. For many years past the flow of 
the Thames has not at this time of year been so low as it is now. 
A water-famine is almost within a measurable distance. More- 
over, as all dwellers in the Home Counties are only too well 
aware, a water-famine in London, horrible as it is, is only part 
of the evil. The natural water supply of the Home Counties is 
being desiccated none too gradually. It becomes abundantly 
clear that something must be done. 


The matter is one upon which it is the plain duty of the Press 
to keep on hammering until some practical result is achieved. And 
the hammering may best be done by journals which eschew politics. 
The plain truth of the matter is‘that while parties are squabbling 
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upon the question as to who is to control the water supply: in the 
future, the water is running away fast, and, as we have had 
occasion to remark before, the great water-sheds of the West and 
North are being snapped up by the prompt men of business who 
go to make the municipal bodies of the provinces. Meanwhile 
London waits, and it will have to pay the penalty in the shape of 
a tremendous price for the water which, some day, it must buy. 


At the Bisley Meeting there will be no water-famine, for on 
the very top of the hill of Hoylees, so as to provide ample 
pressure all over the camp, there has been erected a huge tank 
containing 60,000 gallons of excellent water. Underneath, too, 
is provided standing room for bicycles, a very noteworthy sign of 
the times. By the way, an amusing slip of the tongue is reported 
concerning this same store of precious water. A member of the 
council has been heard to boast that there can be no water- 
famine, since there is a reserve of sixty gallons! Now there are, 
or will be by the time these words are printed, some 3,000 men 
at Bisley, and some of them wash. 

The meeting, by the way, seems to have been at the outset 
the most successful yet held on the Surrey common. The 
entries for every single event of importance were substantially in 
advance of those of last year. On this grateful fact we venture 
to offer our sincere congratulations to the council. Nearly all of 
them have for many years devoted themselves in the most 
unselfish way to the service of the association. Nearly all of 
them felt acutely the compulsory migration from Wimbledon, 
and for some years the position was more or less critical. But 
all danger may now, croakers notwithstanding, be regarded as 
past. In fact there is no danger, except from the Hague 
Conference. If disarmament came, however, Bisley would still 
be a pleasant place, for golf and cricket flourish there in a 
rudimentary form, and the good old Stuart practice of playing 
football on Sunday has not fallen into complete disuse. At 
quoits, also, Bisley is famous, especially at candle quoits—but 
that is a very dangerous game. 


Grouse prospects are, by all accounts, wonderfully good. 
Birds are numerous, and although some of the late hatches are 
very backward, the early ones are remarkably well advanced. 
Moreover, there appears to be no trace of disease. With these 
pleasant facts for text the Standard indites a very sensible article 
on the relation between big bags and sportsmanship. The 
subject is one on which there may be some legitimate difference 
of opinion ; but the curious thing is that the depreciatory criticism 
of big bags comes almost exclusively from those who know 
nothing on earth about grouse except the price of them in the 
market, and the taste of them when they appear at table. For 
them, at any rate, as the Standard says, the more the merrier. 

It is from the ignorant persons almost exclusively that the 
fierce criticising of big bags, and the invidious comparisons 
between a big day’s driving anda long day’s shooting over dogs, 
come every year. You may find them in the kind of novel that 
speaks of grouse-shooting and rifles in the same breath. True 
sportsmen know better. A big day, when shooter and loader are 
both busy and the barrels grow hot, is grand sport of its kind, 
calling for the finest of skill and the coolest of nerves. But our 
critics, we fancy, picture the sportsman shooting into the brown 
of the advancing birds. A long day over dogs can never, of 
course, produce nearly such good results asa well-planned drive ; 
and it is certainly not so effective in thinning the grouse crop 
scientifically, and so promoting the disappearance of disease. 
But it is also, in its way, the finest of sport, and it offers the 
greatest possible variety of shots. Except, however, in a light- 
hearted way, true sportsmen rarely draw invidious comparisons 
between the two kinds of shooting. | Each-is excellent in its kind, 
and the sportsman, more than any other class of man, cultivates 
an open mind. It is such a blessing, after all, to be able to enjoy 
everything; and the more things one can enjoy the more tolerable 
does life become. 


A peculiarly disgraceful outrage was reported at Peter- 
borough Show last week, when the attention of the council was 
directed to the mutilation of two Shire fillies which had had 
some of the hair cut off their fore legs by an evil-disposed 
person during the night previous to the judging. The obvious 
intention of the rascal who perpetrated the offence was to reduce 
the prospects of his victims securing a prize on the following day, 
and it is, therefore, satisfactory to know that one of them was 
placed third by the judges, whilst the other received a high 
commendation. At the same time, if they were able to acquit 
themselves so well under the circumstances, it is highly probable 
that they might have done even better had they not be2n 
tampered with. The measure of success that attended their 
appearance in the judging ring is, however, not the point. The 
fact remains that a stigma now attaches to the horse show world 
which only the detection of the offender can obliterate, and it 
will certainly be the wish of every honest man that the handsome 
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reward offered by the Peterborough council for such evidence as 
will lead to the conviction of the miscreant will soon be earned. 

Peterhorough Show, which, as usually is the case, unfor- 
tunately clashed with Edinburgh, was an uncommonly good one, 
in spite of the mentioned circumstance, and the receipts were fai 
above record. Shire horses and hunters were the best-represented 
breeds in the horse section, Lord Rothschild taking the cham- 
pionship in Shire mares with the charming grey Aldenham 
Dame, with which he only just missed the highest honours at the 
Agricultural Hall in the spring; whilst the filly championship 
went to Mr. Griffin’s grey roan Grand Duchess, a two year old 
which Sir J. B. Maple purchased for £1,000. A sensational 
chestnut hunter gelding, Sir Richard, by Merry-Go-Round, dam 
by Wisdom, was exhibited by Mr. A. Brocklehurst, and easily 
secured the championship. He is a_ wonderful mover, 
especially when fully extended, whilst the only fault that can be 
found with his looks is his lop ears, and, as one of the judges 
observed, people do not ride on them. 





The Highland Agricultural Society’s Show at Edinburgh, 
ast week, was certainly one of the most successful of its kind that 
has ever been held across the border. Not that the ground was 
a good one by any means, in fact, the reverse was the case, one 
or two of the horse rings being bad enough to disgrace any little 
one-day show; but because of the patronage the exhibition 
received, and on account also of the strength of the entry. The 
great interest displayed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who is 
president for the year, of course accounts for the enormous gate 
and the excellence of the classes, for when the Prince makes up 
his mind that a show is to go, it always does so; and it is no 
flattery to add that there is no more energetic or practical 
president than His Royal Highness. The hunter classes at 
Edinburgh were excellent, in fact, perhaps they were the best 
seen this year, as such well-known English exhibitors as Mr. T. D. 
John, Mr. J. Stokes, Mr. Renton, and Mr. Bradley were all very 
strongly represented, whilst Mr. Nathaniel Morton brought over 
some of the Irish cracks from Belfast. The Hackneys, too, were 
excellent, Sir Walter Gilbey, who was present with a large party 
on the first day, securing the championship with Hedon Squire. 
The Prince of Wales’s reception on the second day, when he 
attended to present the prizes, was something to remember— 
indeed the Highland Show was a most excellent gathering. 


The Ladies in Congress have spoken of many forms of 
country pursuits in which women have quite as good oppor- 
tunities of success as men. Dairy-farming Lady Georgina 
Vernon appreciated as especially women’s work, and subsequently 
speakers from Belgium and Denmark pointed out that women 
could make a success of poultry-farming, stock-raising, bee- 
keeping, silkworm-keeping, and even ostrich-farming. It was 
left for Dean Hole, at a separate meeting, to point to gardening 
as especially within woman’s province. He said a very true 
thing—that most men who cared for gardening had been inspired 
with their interest in it by women, greatly to the men’s good. 
Miss White, of the Alexandra College at Dublin, read a paper 
on the training of women as gardeners, and another Irish lady, 
Miss Currey, related her experiences as a bulb-grower, for the 
market, in Ireland. Miss Michell spoke of fruit-growing. 
Altogether the meeting opened the eyes of the audience to facts 
that no doubt ought to have been obvious as to the fitness of 
women for horticulture in nearly all its various branches. 

Lady Warwick was very firm, in spite of much persuasion, 
in her very practical condemnation of the unnecessary dubbing 
of poultry. Meanwhile, if the people who lead the fashion 
would consider the herons, they would not continue the wearing 
of the so-called aigrettes, which are the occasion of many an 
ol | heron being slain in the breeding-time. Not that the heron, 
that devastator of our fisheries, commands much of our sym- 
pathy, but there are certain seasons when every criminal’s hearth 
and home should be sacred. Sir Herbert Maxwell has lately 
been saying that more cruelty is done by keeping birds in cages 
than by any killing—at least, we conceive his words, as reported, 
to bear that sense, and if we have misinterpreted them we ask 
pardon. We must ask pardon, too, for doubting their accuracy. 
The bird in a cage is the theme of every poet’s pity, but we 
doubt whether, sentiment apart, their imprisonment weighs on 
them as hardly as it is poetical to suppose. So far as we can 
see, a bird seldom flies about for the pleasure of flying, much as 
we envy its powers in that regard. Generally, if it gets food 
enough, it is content to sit still—even as it has to, perforce, 
in a cage. 








There is always a curiously touching pathos about the quiet 
passing away of men who have done great deeds in their time 
but have long been living out of the public ken. The recent 
death of Sir Alexander Armstrong, K.C.B., is an instance of such 
an ending. His name is writ large on the scroll of fame among 
the explorers of the Arctic regions and the North-West Passage, 
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and he was one of those who took part in the sad search for Sir 
John Franklin. But the world in general will only be reminded 
of his life’s work by reading of his death. The glory passes; but 
the great deeds remain. 

We always get a grumble in our rain-gauge accounts when 
rain falls heavily, as it fell this year, just when one month is 
turning into another. June was terribly dry, but just as June 
turned into July there was tropical rain that made a deal of 
difference to the rainfall. The rain-gauge showed a mighty 
increase on the morning of July 1st, a deal of which increase 
was due to the rain that fell before twelve midnight when June 
retired in July’s favour. So it behoves one, in writing up one’s 
weather reports, to be careful. 





Sir T. Lipton’s Shamrock, which was moored last week off 
Hythe, has naturally created considerable interest among the 
many yachting experts who frequent Southampton Water. No 
estimate of her real form can at present be obtained, for she did 
not get under way until Saturday, and then only for a short spin. 
At anchor she looks rather short on the water-line compared 
with other big fliers, while her over-hangs are by no means 
excessive. Perhaps one of the most noticeable features about 
her is the extraordinary length of the main-mast. head, which 
gives the top-mast the appearance of being very short. Her 
bowsprit is longer than we are accustomed to see in boats of her 
class, while she appears to have great beam. Her forthcoming 
trials with the Britannia will be watched with interest, although 
they are scarcely likely to display her true form. For it must be 
remembered that the Britannia has never raced in American waters, 
and boats that often do well on one side of the Atlantic fail on 
the other. For instance, Valkyrie II. had rather a better record 
than the Prince’s cutter when she left to race against the Vigilant, 
which easily defeated her. ‘The latter, however, was beaten 
repeatedly by the Britannia during the following season at British 
regattas. 





| potographic Competition. 











ROM time to time readers of Country Lire who are 
Fk - interested in photography send specimens of their work. 
Many of the photographs they forward are of excellent 

merit. Witha view to theirencouragement it has been determined 


to begin another Photographic Competition. 
A FIRST PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS, 
SECOND PRIZE OF TEN POUNDS, 

AND THIRD PRIZE OF FIVE POUNDS 
will be given for the three best sets of not less than twelve 
photographs illustrative of country life in any of its phases. 
It is not essential that the whole set of photographs submitted 


should be confined to any one subject. The following list will 
suggest the subjects that will receive favourable consideration ; 











Gardens such as those appearing with Village industries and life. 

the articles **Gardens Old and _ Village halls. 

New.” Agriculture in any of its forms. 
Cottage gardens. Picturesque farm buildings. 
Tree and floral studies. Leadwork : vases, figures, cisterns, etc. 
Moated houses. Animal or bird life. 
Old wrought-iron gates and other Dovecotes. 

ironwork, Various, outdoor sports, such as fishing, 
Picturesque villages and cottages. shooting, hawking, yachting, etc. 


In addition to the three prizes named, a special one of 
Five Pounds will be given for the best set of not less than six 
photographs illustrating the most artistic effects that ean be 
obtained in gardening. 


The photographs should be silver prints—preferably on 
printing-out paper—not smaller than half-plate size, and should 
be carefully packed, and addressed to the Editor in a parcel 
bearing the words ‘‘ Photographic Competition” on the outside. 
For the purpose of identification each individual photograph 
must be clearly marked with the name and address of the 
competitor, but no responsibility for the safe keeping of the 
competing photographs can be accepted, although every care 
will be taken to return safely any unsuccessful photographs if 
stamps for this purpose are enclosed. 

It is understood that all reproduction rights of the successful photographs 
will pass to the Proprietors of CouNTRY LIFE, and, if required, the negatives 
of these pictures will be given up to them. The Proprietors also reserve to 
themselves the right to make use of any of the unsuccessful photographs upon 
payment of from §s. to 10s. 6d. for each picture published, according to their 
idea of merit. 

The Competition will close on October 14th, and the 
decision of the Editor, which will be final and without appeal, 
will be announced as early as possible after this date. 
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Alice Hughes. MRS. LINDSAY AND BABY. 


A GLORIOUS 


* 1 HE Roman poet would have looked for three white stones 
to celebrate withal the Royal Regatta of 1899. In all 
the long history of the delightful blend of good racing 

and innocent revelry which the pleasant little town on the banks 

of the Thames can look back upon, either from an oarsman’s or a 

mere pleasure-seeker’s point of view, never has more complete 

success been achieved than during the Wednesday, Thursday, and 

Friday of last week. Almost had we written that there were 

sixty hours of continuous sunshine from the morning of 

Wednesday to 

the late evening 

of Friday. Cer- 
tainly the sun 

did his best, and 

looked on the 

multitudinous 
folk at Henley 
with a broad 
warm smile on 
his face as long 
as astronomical 
laws permitted 
him to look upon 

them at all at a 

period of the 

year when night 
does not last long 
enough to be 
worth speaking 
about. Con- 
sequently on 
houseboats, on 
club lawns, under 
gay awnings, in 
lazy punts and 
pert Canadian 
canoes, in gliding 
boats resplendent ‘berg Karr 
with new varnish 

and gilt, in W. A. Rouch. 
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52, Gower Street. 
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sombre gondolas, and in a thousand craft of various forms, there 
was, save perhaps on the first day, when the attendance was 
perhaps rather under the average, such a gathering of idle men 
and women in light attire as has seldom, if ever, been seen. 
The occasion, indeed, is one in which the English gentlewoman 
is to be seen at her best. Flounces and furbelows and delicate 
laces, which have their charm in their right place, were, on the 
whole, properly eschewed at Henley. Dresses were plain, work- 
manlike, summery in colour, complexions and gloves were 
forgotten, and in 
the intervals 
when navigation 
was possible, it 
was to be ob- 
served, not for 
the first time, 
that the tall, slim 
English girl of 
to-day is an ad- 
mirable anda 
most graceful 
waterwoman. 
She is to be seen 
at her best, if 
this deponent 
may be per- 
mitted to express 
an opinion, when 
she is engaged in 
using a punt-pole 
with skill, for the 
attitude brings 
out to ‘perfection 
the lines of her 
figure. Lithe, 
slender, strong 
without coarse- 
ness, rhythmical 
and certain in 


THE ANGEL. Copyrigm . her movements, 
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she might serve for a modcl 
for a sculptor. Indeed one 
almost regretted, so far as 
appearances went, the general 
use of paddles. But it must 
be confessed that the paddles 
made for convenience. 

It used to be said that 
Henley would be a delightful 
place if it were not for the racing. 
On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that without the racing 
there could be no Henley. And, 
after all, the crews of the racing- 
boats deserve some gratitude. 
They have scorned delights and 
they have lived laborious days 
to provide the spectacle which 
is an excuse for a great social 
gathering. They come from 
Oxford and Cambridge, where 
the rowing man, asdistinguished 
from the lotus-eating boating 
man, never knows what it is to 
haveareal holiday; they travel 
by sea from far Toronto, fronr 
Holland, from Germany ; they 
practise assiduously on the tidal i 
Thames and up river also. Jeg - & 
Finally they race, not in the cool : a 
evening only, as when the “ high 








midsummer pomp” of the W. A. Rouch. CLOSELY PACKED. Copyright 
“Summer Eights” is in full 

swing at Oxford and at Cambridge, but all day long; and if any state of things it is surely the least that we can do to give them 
idle spectator thinks that a hard race, under a June sun, up stream a free course, and submit, if need be, to a little inconvenience 
from the starting-point to Henley Bridge, is unmixed bliss, all we as individuals for the sake of securing the general comfort. So, 
can do is to recommend him to try the experiment in his own this year, the authorities devised an ingenious arrangement of 
person. Still, there are men who will race; and in that happy booms along the course, which, by almost universal confession, 


worked remarably well con- 

§ sidering that it was in use for 

-~ the first time. Some credit 

/ must beallottedtothespectators 

x . also for the intelligence and the 
good will which they showed in 
adapting themselves to the new 
regulations. It may be doubted 
whether any other country could 
produce so huge a gathering of 
men and women who seemed to 
be born masters and mistresses 
of smooth water navigation. 
The result—and it is one on 
which the authorities may well 
plume themselves not a little— 
is that the conditions of the 
racing have never been so fair 
and equal as last week, and 
that the booms may be regarded 

W. A. Rouch. THAMES AND LONDON START FOR THE CUP. Copyright 8 ae ne a 
f racing, it was, on the whole, 
# excellent. The foreign crews 
and competitors were of more 
than usual merit, and the 
foreigner who lost on a foul 
in his heat for the Diamonds 
certainly suffered from what, 
for politeness’ sake, may be 
called hard luck. He was a 
far better man than the rival 
who won the heat on a techni- 
cality. But it is impossible to 
say whether he would have 
been in the running with that 
second, or shall we say third, 
Nickalls, Howell of the Thames 
Rowing Club; for Blackstaffe 
of the Vesta Rowing Club made 
very short work of the sea- 
lawyer when the issue had to 
be decided by sculling and 
not by argument; and when 
Blackstaffe in his turn met 
Howell, the Thames Rowing 
Club champion was soon found 
to have his opponent com- 
pletely at his mercy. For the 
rest, the Favourite Hammonia 
Club four are to be con- 
W. A. Kouck, LEANDER, WINNERS OF GRAND CHALLENGE CUP. Copyright gratulated upon having got 
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into the final heat for the 
Stewards’ Cap, in which, it is 
true, they were beaten pretty 
easily by Magdalen College, 
Oxford. But to be beaten by 
Gold, and Carr, and Burnell, 
and Thornhill, is itself an 
honour, and the Germans 
made so noble a fight at the 
beginning that, if they had not 
thrown away their advantage 
by bad steering, there is no 
saying what might have hap- 
pened. The time has gone 
past for elaborate accounts of 
the racing. All the world 
knows that Leander held the 
London Rowing Club in the 
hollow of their hands after a 
struggle at the beginning of 
the race for the Grand Chal- 
lenge; that Balliol won a grand 
race against New College for 
the Visitors’; that the Kingston 
eight succumbed to First Trinity 
for the Thames Challenge Cup; 
that Trinity Hall trounced the 
London Rowing Club for the 
Wyfold; that Eton, according 
to established precedent, won 
the Ladies’ Plate at their ease 
and made hay of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; that 
Leander—Philips and Willis— 
walked away with the Goblets 
and Nickalls’ Cup. But, none 
the less, there are some obser- 
vations which may be made 
with advantage. Firstly we 
have to deplore, not for the first 
time, the ill-success of the true 
London clubs. Leander, of 
course, has its territorial 
headquarters on the tidal 
Thames; but Leander is dis- 
tinctly not a London club. It 
represents for the most part 
the picked men past and pre- 
sent of the two Universities, 
where rowing is better under- 
stood than anywhere else in the 
world. The strength and style 
of its eight and its pair were 
beyond criticism. But it is, 
perhaps, open to question 
whether the existence of a club 
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V. A. Kouch. 


W. A. Rouch. 


in which all the talent is thus concentrated tends towards the 
‘mprovement of oarsmanship, and we suspect that the Leander 
Club exercises, involuntarily, no doubt, a somewhat baneful 
influence over the other clubs when they are looking for recruits. 
In our judgment the position of the Corinthians among the 
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THE WINNER OF THE DIAMONDS. 
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VISITING THE HOUSEBOATS. 
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THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
amateur football clubs is analogous to that of Leancer among 
the rowing clubs. The general average would be better u 
talent were more equally distributed. Putting aside Leander 
and the Diamonds, a one-man race, it is to be noted that the 
London clubs did not win a single race, although we were 
glad to see the London Rowing 
se. ee Club appear in two finals and 
hae a the Kingston Club in one. 
This does not mean that our 
affections incline to the tidal 
clubs rather than towards the 
Universities. The writer, in 
fact, has been at Oxford and a 
member of the London Rowing 
Club. But it does mean that 
we consider the cultivation of 
the art of rowing on the tidal 
Thames to be interesting, and, 
from the point of view of physi- 
cal health, important to the 
nation, and that, for this 
reason, it is discouraging to see 
the London clubs left in the 
lurch. 

Another point worth 
notice was the excellence of 
the Eton eight, and, in a less 
conspicuous but still very 
notable way, the pluck and 
the style of the Radley crew. 
We shall hear again of these 
Etonians, excellent oarsmen, 
finished watermen—which is 
a most important matter in 
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these days of sliding seats—and, save the mark! boys. 
Just look at the weights: Eton College Boat Club — 


C. A. Willis (bow), rost. 11lb.; E. G. St. Aubyn, rost. rolb. ; 
H. J. Bruce, rast. 4lb.; C. H. Taylor, 12st. 11b.; Lord Grimston, 
13st. 7lb. ; W. E. Guinness, 11st. 12lb.; R.H. Nelson, tost. 8lb. ; 
| E. S. Kelly (stroke), rost. 111b.; H. Rose (cox.), 8st. Radley 
have small chance against such a crew as that, coached and 
taught as the members of that crew have been. Yet, inspired 
perhaps with an undue fondness for Eton, where the boys are so 





well-mannered, and the elms are so stately, and the river is so 

} beautiful, we should dearly m, like to see Radley, with their 

| indefatigable pluck, carry Dig off the Ladies’ Plate some 
day. And so we have the “ay. \ memory of a delightful 

Henley to be stored up ' 

with the memories of 

| many pleasant days that 


have gone before. 












—— 





NE of the many delightful 
things that go to make the 
charm of our old gardens 

is their ornamental leadwork. For that was the 

favourite material in days gone by for fashioning anything 

j that was expected to last out-of-doors. Stone was liable 

to chip and start with the frost, and marble has always 

been recognised by thoughtful people to be out of tone with 

English scenery. Bronze was expensive, and the English 
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VASE IN THE GROVE AT MELBOURNE. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS 


E count ourselves and our readers to be fortunate 
beyond common this week, since we are able to give 
two portraits of groups of no ordinary interest. In 

the first, which is our frontispiece, are depicted Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of York, and Prince Edward, Prince Albert, 
and Princess Victoria Alexandrina, upon whom so much depends. 

On page 37 we show Mrs. Lindsay, of Sutton Courtney, 
with her baby. In that corner of Berkshire which, although the 
Thames almost encircles it, is secluded by dint of the 


Culham cut, Mrs. Lindsay ¥ and her husband dwell in a 
(as M 2 























beautiful old manor house. The house itself 
is full of trophies of 
the chase gathered in 
many lands by her 
husband. 
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workman showed by his treat- 
ment of lead that he could very 
well do without the harder 
metal. Perhaps it is still not generally known 
that vases, figures, cisterns, and so forth, were once made 
of lead—so much has it been the custom in the nineteenth 
century to paint in imitation of stone what the eighteenth 
century had intended to stand for itself. The point of a 
knife thrust into what has always been deemed a stone vase 
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iS will sometimes turn up a small silver Tb 
ate furrow in its wake and dispel the . hap 
rive illusion. Delicate work was this 
In lead-founding, for in those days the 
yyal plumber had not forgotten half his 
ert, craft and become solely the slave 
ids. of the sanitary engineer. He was 
ey, a worker in lead, just as the gold- 
the smith still is in the more precious 
the metals. Perhaps the time is coming 
na when false palates and electrotyping 
self may be all that is remembered of 
of the goldsmith’s art. Then we should 
in have a parallel for the plumber’s 
her fallen estate. Unfortunately for us, 


old lead has at some time or other 
got credit for containing a large pro- 
portion of silver in its composition, 
and this has had the effect of bring- 
ing much of it to the melting-pot 
that might else have survived to be 
an artistic delight for ever. For 
English heat and cold have no effect 
upon it, and once made, nothing but 
ill-usage will destroy a lead orna- 
ment. If cast too thin it sometimes 
has a tendency to lie’ down by its 
own weight, but that is a fault in 
the making. As to whether old 





lead has really been found to contain 4. Broughton. THE THIEF. Copyright 

much silver, it is difficult to get any 

reliable information. Possibly it is a fable—and who that knows harmony with sombre greens and russets, and nothing could 

the corkscrew spire at Chesterfield has not heard that the lead be more subtle than the delicate points of light on the modelling 

on it contains enough silver to pay for a new steeple? In the against a background of shade. It is only in old-world places 

course of years lead takes a beautiful grey surface, an exquisite that leadwork is still to be found. In the level lawn, perhaps, 
wn Mars with gorgeous trappings sternly averts his 
ade ‘5 Be gaze from Venus on her mossy pedestal. Or 
nth : at the end of the long alley, Perseus holds aloft 
nth . the Gorgon’s head in an alcove of yew, and 
fia Cupid shaves his bow to make it the suppler, 
jase v ule a kneeling slave with bowed head sup- 


: orts the sundial in the rose garden. Such are 
instances upon which the writer has happened 
at various places, and always witha feeling that 
statuary is never so happily placed as among 
groves of trees or beds of flowers. 

As well as statuary, most sumptuous vases 
were made in lead, with covers that would take 
off in summer and give place to flowers or 
shrubs. They were infinitely varied in detail, 
but many are found scattered about England 
that were evidently the work of the same hand. 
For instance, there are’ some fine vases in the 
garden at Penshurst, with sea horses for 
handles, that came there from an old house in 
Leicester Square. One recognises the design 
at Drayton, and again at Sprotborough in 
Yorkshire. Some fine vases in Bedfordshire 
recur in Northants, and possibly the finest in 
England—namely, that in the Grove at Mel- 
bourne—has its counterpart (in a restored state) 
at Pain’s Hill, near London. This Melbourne 
vase is a wonderful piece of craftsmanship, and 
the writer would be sorry to say how long it 
must have taken to make. It is supported on 
crouching monkeys. The vase itself is bossed, 
and wrought all over in a manner slightly 
rococo, finishing above with four busts of the 
seasons, and a bouquet of fruit and flowers. 
Mr. Fane, of Fulbeck, who previously lived at 
Melbourne, gives the date as 1706, and the price 
paid for it £100. One John Noste seems to 
have, supplied all the leadwork there in that 
and the following year. If any reader can 
contribute information about him, the writer 
would be interested to know more than can be 
gathered from these accounts. We know of 
Cheere, who dealt in such things at Hyde Park 
Corner during last century, but whether Noste 
was a founder or only a purveyor does not 
appear. The prices in the accounts at Melbourne 
are interesting, as they show that no readier 
methods of production were known then than 
now, for leadwork may be expensive though the 
metal is cheap. In Mr. Noste’s “ calculation ” 
for the statues appear the following items: 

oe ny | 
For a Perseus, 6ft., without a Plint ... Seay SEO. 38 
7 For a young Triton, with brass pipe in middle 6 9 o 
Cidade CAIN AND ABEL. “COUNTRY LIFE." For a Mercury, 6ft., and Syca, 5ft. .., we 50 0 Q 
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At the end he says: “The lowest prises I have set down.’ 
Even taking into consideration the cost of labour in his time, it 
is difficult to see how they were made at the prices of his 
estimate. 

Rustic figures of a rather late period are occasionally to 
be found in lead, when probably nothing of the kind was being 
done in other materials. There is a charming shepherd at 
Canons Ashby playing on a flute, with a broad-brimmed hat and 
his dog at his feet. Sir Edward Dryden, who came into the 
property in 1708, and died in 1717, put him there, and he has a 
due relation to the vistas about him, but later on lead figures 
were just left anywhere as the architectural sense gradually 
expired. Ata place in Perthshire, for instance, there are groups 
of seated peasants carousing at a table—a very late and not at 
all a decorative arrangement, but interesting as showing how 
hardly tradition 
died out in re- 
mote places. 
One of these is 
dated 1840. 
From Tue 
SPORTSMAN 
and TuHeE 
THIEF it is 
evident that 
the proper use 
of statuary was 
forgotten, and 
these things 
had become 
merely a curi- 
ous affectation. 

Lead orna- 
ments are espe- 
cially interest- 
ing to anyone 
who takes a 
pleasure’ in 
workmanship, 
on account of 
the variety of 
methods — that 
were employed 
in making 
them. The 
material is ex- 
ceedingly mal- 
Ceoyright AT CHISW/CK HOUSE. "ct." leable, and 

melts at such a 
temperature that it can easily be cast. Ornaments are made in 
pieces, and each piece presents its own difficulties. The drum ofa 
vase, for instance, is comparatively easy to make. Itis cast asa 
flat sheet on a sand table, and rolled up afterwards into cylindrical 
form. But being wider above than below, the shape of the casting 
has to be something like the satin-covered part of a fan, and the 
models must be arranged in the sand radiating like the fronds. The 
bow] that supports the drum, or the bossed portion of a cover, are 
quite another matter. From a flat sheet of lead a basin form is first 
obtained by beating the centre down with a “flapper” of the same 
material, and the 
edges upwards 
and inwards with 
a ‘*dresser,’’ 
or flat wcoden 
hammer. The 
important point 
so far is to give 
three times the 
beating to the 
edges that is 
given to the 
rest, for any 
bulges nearer the 
centre are easily 
taken out later. 
If this is not 
attended to the 
edges will spring 
out and be very 
difficult to get 
back again. So 
far the lead is 
coaxed up in the 
palm of one hand 
while beaten 
down with the 
other. A stout 
wooden matrix— 
carved into the 
form that the 
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lead is ulti- 
mately to 
take—lies 
ready. And 
when the 
sheet is suffi- 
ciently bowl- 
shaped _ this 
matrix is laid 
in it face 
down wards. 
Then the lead 
is dressed up 
close round 
the matrix 
and over the 
edges of an 
extra thick- 
ness of soft 
wood, on 
which — lines 
are marked 
radiating 
from the 
centre to 
various 
points in the 
pattern on 
the matrix. 
This is a 
help in find- 
ing the pat- 
tern, which 
is now, of Copyright 
course, 

hidden from view by the lead covering. There is a hole through 
the centre of both blocks, and a corresponding hole is now made in 
the lead cover, through which is passed an iron bolt, and the whole 
screwed uptight with nuts. Then the edges of the lead are finally 
dressed over the soft wood block, and nailed down pro tem. Next, 
the carved pattern has to be found in the matrix. This is done 
by hammering the surface with soft wooden wedges, and where 





A CHISWICK VASE. "CL." 


“there is a cavity beneath the lead soon begins to drive in and 


show up the pattern. This, of course, becomes easier at cvery 
stroke, but the soft wood wedges—which use up very fast— 
should be taken over the whole surface before a harder one is 
picked up. To start with the latter would probably stun the 
metal or cut it. When the pattern is clearly beaten into all the 
hollows of the matrix, it only remains to gauge a line round the 
lead on the soft wood block, to cut it with a hook, to take out 
the bolt from the centre, and coax the metal casing off the matrix. 
If the latter is carved in bold relief, it must also be made, like a 
Chinese puzzle, to take out in pieces, otherwise extrication would 
be an impossibility. 

This short excursion into the technicalities of ornamental 
leadwork will be sufficient to sketch to the reader some of 
the minor and ever varying difficulties that the leadworker has 
to solve; and if it should awake an interest in a new subject 
that is at the same time a very old one, there is an excellent 

little book to 
ong be got by Mr. 
A EY ot Ph Lethaby, ‘‘Lead- 
work ’’ (Macmil- 
lan and Co.), that 
is well worth 
half-a-crown to 
buy. 

Lead _ tubs 
and cisterns are 
often to be found 
in old gardens, 
and many more 
things were in- 
cluded in the 
plumber’s craft, 
but they hardly 
call for notice in 
an article more 
especially refer- 
ring to what may 
be done in the 
garden. 
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beginning to take 
more interest in 
the dignified 
dressing and fur- 
niture of their 
gardens, and this 
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interest in leadwork. They begin to see once more that 
good and lasting things are worth having, even though 
expensive. And after all perhaps surplus income is better spent 
on these things than on some of the more doubtful charities 
of the present days. When John Noste plied his trade 
there was no penny post, and consequently fewer “calls,” as 
one has heard it put. 


“= =.) = ry. rT. 
BEE SUPERSTITIONS. 

T is not to Le wondered at, perhaps, that the remarkable instincts and intel- 
ligence of the honey-bee, its domesticity, and the strony affinity of its 
social habits to human institutions, should make it the object of many 

Superstitious ceremonies and observances current throughout the ki: gdom. 
Ancient writers, it should be remembered, placed bees in the scale of creation 
immediately after man, and endowed them with tational mind, loyalty, 
purity, and chastity. They considered also that they were in a certain sense 
religious beings, and that they were not only symbols, but loving prophets, of 
eloquence and poetry. The Ancients, moreover, believed that there existed a 
mysterious connection between bees and sous, and there are legends which 
represent the human soul issuing from the | ody in the visib'e form of a bee. 
Virgil has described the habits of bees in his fourth ‘*Georgic ” with all the 
enthusiasm of alover of Nature; Pliny repeats all the bee-goss:p of his time, 
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but without criticism and analysis ; 
in short, the Ancients have much to 
say about the bees, and the researches 
of modern naturalists have substan- 
tiated their accuracy in many state- 
ments, which not so long ago were 


considered fabulous. It is a fact, that 
although the naturalist Maraldi (1712) 
is said to have been the first to use 
glass, or, as they are termed, ‘‘ obser- 
vation ” hives, the Romans had antici- 
pated him in these utensils for the 
purpose of observing the wonderful 
proceedings of this winged nation. 
Bees, however, were very much neg- 
lected during the fourteen centuries 
that followed the fall of Rome, and 
the reawakening of interest in the 
insect throughout Europe generally, 
both from the commercial and natu- 
ralist point of view, may be said to 
have been due to the works of those 
medieval clerics who concocted 
charming little legends to prove that 
animals and insects instinctively shared 
in the rites of the Mother Church. 
Howell’s ** Parley of Beasts” tells of 
a priest who dropped a portion of the 
Holy Eucharist in a meadow when 
returning from visiting the sick. A 
swarm of bees immediately took it up 
and carried it to their hive, and there 
erected an altar of the purest wax for 
it. An old French legend is that of 
a sacrilegious peasant who stole the 
lToly wafer and placed it at the 
entrance to his hive, hoping thereby 
to attract his neighbours’ swarms. 
The latter came from near and far, 
but only to worship, and then turning 
on the robber, who had imprudently 
approached to see how his nelarious 
plot was progressing, stung him to 
death for his impious act. Mr. 
Hawker, in his ‘*‘ Echoes from Old 
Cornwall,” has a_ beautiful poem 
entitled ‘‘ A Legend of the Hive”; 
it begins : 

** Behold those winged images ! 

Bound for their evening bowers ; 

They are the nation of the bees, 

Born from the breath of flowers ; 

Strange people are they, a myst c 1ace 

In life, and food, and dwelling-place,” 
and then goes on to tell of an old 
Cornish woman who, finding that her 
bees threatened to leave her cottage 
garden, concealed a portion of the 
Communion wafer, which she obtained 
at church,-and liid it by the hive. 
On opening the hive a few hours afier- 
wards she found that the insects had 
reared a most beautiful shrine for .he 
sacred element, thus rebuking her for 
the theft. 

Some of the most popular super- 
stitions anent bees to be met with at 
the present day may now be enumer- 
ated. To sell bees is most unlucky, 
but to barter them is quite another 
matter, If money does change hands, 
however, it must be in no baser metal 
than gold. This superstition appears 
to fin! most believers in the Channel 
Isiands, There is an idea current 
among the fishermen of the Isle of 
Man that to catch the first. bumble- 
bee seen in the spring and carry it 
to the fishing in a bottie is a sure talisman for good luck. The keeping 
of bees as a business is more successful when two persons are in partners..ip, 
but that if one partner dies, all the prosperity is over, and the insects will 
either leave their hives or die. Bees will not thrive in a quarrelsome family. 
In some parts of the country the entrance of a bumble-bee into a cottage is 
deemed a certain sign of death. If bees in swarming make choice of a dead 
tree, bough, hedgestake, etc., the death of their owner is portended. But wiat, 
however, is certainly by far the most arcient, mysterious, and widespread 
superstition of all is that which enjoins that the news of the death of the master 
or mistress of a hive must be immediately communicated to the occupai.ts, for 
if this is not done the bees will either forsake their home or die off in batches. 
It is no exaggeration to state that a whole volume of stories describing this 
curious practice, as culled from the proceedings of folk-lore societies, might be 
compiled. Indeed, it seems to prevail in every English county, with slight 
variations in the etiquette accompanying the announcement itself, while the 
superstition is as firmly believed in and as religiously observed on the Continent 
—particularly in France—as it is in this country. Of his own knowledge the 
writer can assert that no bee-keeping Shropshire family of the cottager class 
would ever dream of neglecting this simple precaution, which must be carried 
out as soon as possible. As for the etiquette, it may be said to consist of simply 
knocking three times on the hive, and announcing the death, when the bees 
should hum in reply as signifying their intention of staying. In some localities 
the knocks must be given with the house-key, while in others the intelligence s 
conveyed in more elabo:ate phraseology, the mistress sending her compliments 
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to the queen bee, and deeply regretting being compelled to announce the death 
of their beloved master. 
** Bees, bees, awake ! 
Your master is dead, 
And another you must take.” 
The ceremony to be observed on such mournful occasions, however, does not 
end with the mortuary announcement. The hives should be put into mourning 
by attaching pieces of crape to them, and the susceptibilities of the insects will 
be very much injured if on the day of the funeral they are not regaled with a 
funeral feast, for biscuit or cake soaked in beer or wine should be placed at the 
entrances. According to Mr. Tangye’s ‘‘ Keminiscences of Travel in Australia, 
America, and Egypt,” the custom of putting the hives into mourning has even 
spread to such a new country as Tasmania, an incident being related of the 
traveller arriving at a homestead to find the master just dead and his old shepherd 
tying up the hives with crape. Hitherto careful investigation has failed to 
produce any explanation of this immemorial superstition that connects bees with 
the death of their master. 
In Worcestershire poetical folk-lore it is said that— 
** A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay. 

A swarm of bees in June 

Is worth a silver spoon. 

A swarm of bees in July 

Is not worth a fly.” 
This, though, appears to be a very ancient distich, for it is to be found in several 
old English and French works. In making researches into the folk-lore, super- 
stit:ons, and traditions of the animal world, it is always as well to see what 
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HE man with the camera is very much in 
evidence, rather too much in evidence 
it may be, on our golf links. But he is 

only too much in evidence when he is inju- 
dicious. If he is a golfer himself, as generally 
is the case, he does harm to nobody. And 
there are cameras and cameras. ‘There is the 
camera that goes off with a report like a 
Gatling gun at the moment that a nervous 
candidate for the gold medal is making, or 
failing to make, his most crucial putt. This 
man is no longer ‘the man with the camera” ; 
he becomes on the instant ‘‘ the camera fiend,” 
and suffers execration. But there are other 
cameras and other photographers; cameras 
that go off with a muffled “click” that has 
only a reasonable range of “carry,” and are 
quite inoffensive when reasonably used. 

This little apology, by way of preface, 
seems called for, because there is a fashion with 
certain golfers of confounding all cameras and 
camera men in the class of Gatling guns and 
camera fiends. But it is only right to distin- 
guish. The camera, ‘‘ under proper control,” as 
the Acts of Parliament that deal with dogs say, 
is harmless, and its results never cease to be 
amusing and interesting, for there is as much amusement and 
interest in the kaleidoscopic business of golf as in human life 
itself, and that is infinite. It is possible to be a bore in the 
photography of golf; it is possible to be a bore in writing of that 
Royal and Ancient game—only too possible. One can only 
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heraldry has to say on the subject. Strange to relate, though, there is only one 
instance of bees being utilised as armorial bearings, and that quite a modern 
one. Napoleon I. and II. had their imperial robes embroidered with golden 
bees as claiming official descent from Clovis, King of the Salian Franks, born 
465 A.D. When the tomb of Childeric, father of Clovis, was opened at Touraine 
in 1653, there were found, besides the skeletons of his horse and page, his 
arms, crystal orb, etc., ‘‘more than 300 little bees of the purest gold, their 
wings being inlaid with a red stone like cornelian.” The small ornaments 
resembling bees, however, were only what in French are called ‘ fleurons,” 
supposed to have been attached to the harness of the war-horse. Napoleon, 
wishing to have some regal emblem more ancient than the fleur-de-lys, adopted 
the ‘‘fleurons” as bees, and the green ground as the original Merovingian 
colour. 

In conclusion, we may revert to and close our catalogue of bee superstitions 
by mentioning the practice of “ringing” or ‘tanging” the bees, that is, 
serenading them with hideous noises made by beating old pans, etc. This is a 
very old custom not yet extinct, and popularly supposed to te able to attract a 
swarm. But bees have no sense of hearing, and the practice, therefore, must be 
entirely ineffective. It is thought to have arisen as a method of denoting 
ownership. 

As honey has now become such a staple article of commerce, and conse- 
quently bee-keeping as a source of profit has largely extended in recent years, 
and with it the improvement of appliances and the more thorough knowledge of 
the habits of the honey-bee, it is only right that the quaint and ancient lore of 
the subject should come in for some detailed attention. Germany has already 
set an example in this respect by producing a most interesting work dealing 
solely with the bees in folk-lore, and it is to be hoped that some English 
authority on this fascinating topic may similarly oblige. II. G. ARCHER. 


THE LINKS—I. 


hope that it 1s not inevitable. It is not by the 
merits of the writing that this article will escape 
that hard fate; but the happy efforts of the 
camera man will, we may trust, redeem it. 
Those who are acquainted with that most 
excellent course of North Berwick will not 
have much difficulty in recognising the features 
of THE CLuB-MAKER in his shop, which is one 
of our illustrations. It is not only a club- 
maker’s shop, but also a place in which those 
players who have not the entyée to the principal 
club-house, belonging to the North Berwick New 
Club, may keep their weapons when they are 
not in use. The club-maker—it is obvious, as 
it is true—is capable not only of making a club, 
but also of teaching you how to use it by 
example as well as by precept. There is 
another figure that is even more familiar than 
his on the links—that of BERNARD Sayers, the 
famous professional, who has been for so many 
a year in the forefront of the golfing battle, 
and holds his place there still. For the moment 
he is occupied in addressing his ball for one of 
those approach shots at which he is especially 
deadly. Noman can have a better coach or 
professional adviser than ‘ Ben” Sayers, as 
the Scotch reporters write his name. The youth of North 
Berwick (and many a fine player has learned his game in 
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ANXIETY. Copyright 
that excellent school) owe a deal to his instruction and execu- 
tion. For the rest, the golfing swing furnishes some charming 
comparative studies. The attitudes, all intended to the same 
end, are so very various. Even the same emotion is expressed 
in manners so different. There is not the slightest room for 
doubt about the emotion that is exercising the mind of the per- 
former in this finish. ANx1ETy is the absorbing emotion. Emphatic 
but earnest intentness is depicted on the person of the tall young 
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golfer whose staid bearded caddie is evidently sharing, in quieter 
mood, his doubts. Somehow or other the writer rarely surveys 
a scene of this kind without recalling to memory an occurrence 
on the impromptu links at a small Welsh country house; very 
sporting links, consisting almost entirely of wild hazards and 
abominable lies. A small but active curate had come to call. 
The ladies insisted that he must be taken round the links with 
borrowed clubs. He despised all tuition, and at each driving 
stroke one expected to see the club fly off into space. For the 
man of religion would seize the club, whirl it round his head 
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many times, and eventually come down with a kind of racquet 
stroke, very clean and neat, which drove the ball an astonishing 
distance. That curate went away with a notion that golf was 


easy. Many novices do so; but they all change their minds 
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later. And if 
this finish is 
to be labelled 
“anxiety,” with 
no less confidence 
and propriety may 
we style this next 
example of the 
finish SaTIsFAc- 
TION. There is 
no craning anxiety 
here. The ball, 
we may be quite 
convinced, is 
speeding away 
over or past all 
its perils, a beau- 
tiful sieht to 
watch. We do (item 

not need to watch 

its flight to be R. Whitbread. ABANDON. Copyright 
assured of the re- 

sult ; the player’s own attitude informs us sufficiently. ‘* You can 
always tell what sort of stroke a man has made by seeing his 
swing.” This, within the inverted commas, is a common-place of 
golfing criticism which one is always tempted to repeat, parrot- 
like, without the quotation marks. But it is quite as well to 
be able to saddle its responsibility on someone else when one 
takes a look at this last picture of a finish, which may well be 
styled ABANDON. The player has flung himself, with all his 
force and energy, into the stroke, with such a pure delight in the 
sheer hitting, that he has given himself not a ghost of a chance 
of expressing for us anything to tell us the result. We may 
almost say that he is hardly conscious himself of the result—that 
the result has seemed to him infinitely unimportant as compared 
with the joy of letting his muscle go in a jolly good slash at the 
ball. Likely enough the drive has been a rattling good one, but 
no less likely a vigorous “top” all along the ground. This isa 
finish that tells us nothing—except the immense delight that the 





player has found in it. 
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of “hawking,” or falconry, whichever is the correct term 

to use, in Country Lire have vividly recalled to me a 
quaint and unusual experience in that line, which fell to my lot 
while the vessel of whose crew I was a very minor portion was 
slowly making her way homewards from a port at the extreme 
western limit of the Gulf of Mexico. We were absolutely 
without Jive stock of any kind on board the Investigator, unless 
such small deer as rats and cockroaches might be classed under 
that head. And, as so often happens at sea when that is the 
case, the men were very discontented at the absence of any dumb 
animals to make pets of, and often lamented what they con- 
sidered to be the lonely condition of a ship without even a 
cat. But we had not been out of port many days when, to our 
delight as well as amazement, we saw one sunny morning hopping 
contentedly about the fo’c’s’le a sweet little blue and yellow bird 
about the bigness (or littleness) of a robin. Being well out of 
sight of land, no one could imagine whence he came, neither did 
anybody see him arrive. He just materialised as it were in our 
midst, and made himself at home forthwith, as though he had 
been born and bred among men and fear of them was unknown 
to him. We had hardly got over the feeling of almost childish 
delight this pretty fearless wanderer gave us when another 
appeared, much the same size, but totally different in colour. 
It was quite as tame as the first arrival, and did not quarrel with 
the first-comer. Together they explored most amicably the 
recesses of the fo’c’s’le, apparently much delighted with the 
cockroaches, which swarmed everywhere. And before long 
many others came and joined them, all much about the same 
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size, but of all the hues imaginable. They were all alike in their 
tameness, and it really was one of the most pleasant sights I 
ever witnessed to see those tiny, brilliant birds fluttering about 
our dingy fo’c’s’le, or, tired out, roosting on such queer perches 
as the edge of the bread-barge or the shelves in our bunks. 
Their presence had a most elevating influence upon the roughest 
of us—we went softly and spoke gently, for fear of startling 
these delicate little visitors who were so unafraid of the giants 
among whom they had voluntarily taken up their abode. At 
meal-times they hopped about the fo’c’s’le deck picking up crumbs 
and behaving generally as if they were in the beautiful glades 
and aromatic forests whence they had undoubtedly come. For 
it is hardly necessary to say that they were all land birds; and 
when during a calm one day one of them, stooping too near the 
sea, got wet, and was unable to rise again, August McManus, as 
tough a citizen as ever painted the Highway red, leapt overboard 
after it, and, with a touch as gentle as the enwrapping of lint, 
rescued it from its imminent peril. 

This strange development of sea-life went on for a week, 
the weather being exceedingly fine, with light winds and calms. 
And then we became suddenly aware that some large birds had 
arrived and taken up positions upon the upper yards, where they 
sat motionless, occasionally giving vent to a shrill cry. What 
they were none of us knew, until shortly after we had first 
noticed them one of our [ittle messmates flew out from the ship’s 
side into the sunshine. There was a sudden swish of wings, like 
the lash of a cane through the air, and downward like a brown 
shadow came one of the watchers from aloft, snatching in a pair 
of cruel-looking talons the tiny truant from our midst. Then the 
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dullest of us realised that in some mysterious way these rapacious 
birds, a species of falcon, had become aware that around our 
ship might be found some of their natural food. Now we were 
not less than 200 miles from the coast at the time, and to my 
mind it was one of the strangest things conceivable how those 
hawks should have known that around a solitary ship far out at 
sea would be found a number of little birds suitable to their 
needs. The presence of the small birds might easily be explained 
by their having been blown off the land, as high winds had 
prevailed for some little time previous to their appearance, but as 
the hawks did not come till a week afterwards, during the whole 
of which time we had never experienced even a four-knot breeze, I 
am convinced that the same theory would not account for their 
arrival. It may have been a coincidence, but if so it was a very 
remarkable one; and in any case what were these essentially land 
birds of powerful flight doing of their own free will so far from 
land? Unless, of course, they were a little band migrating, and 
even then the coincidence of their meeting our ship was a most 
strange one. 

We, however, troubled ourselves but little with these 
speculations. The one thing patent to us was that our little 
pets were exposed to the most deadly peril, that these ravenous 
birds were carrying them off one by one, and we were apparently 
powerless to protect them. We could not cage them, although 
the absence of cages would have been no obstacle, as we should 
soon have manufactured efficient substitutes; but they were so 
happy in their freedom that we felt we could not deprive them of 
it. But we organised a raid among those bloodthirsty pirates, as 
we cal ed them, forgetting that they were merely obeying the 
law of their being, and the first dark hour saw us silently 
creeping aloft to where they had taken their roost. Two were 
caught, but in both cases the captors had something to remember 
their encounter by. Grasping at the shadowy birds in the dark- 
ness with only one free hand, they were unable to prevent the 
fierce creatures defending themselves with beak and talons, and 
one man came down with his prize’s claws driven so far into his 
hand that the wounds took many days to heal. When we had 
secured them we couldn't bring ourselves to kill them, they were 
such handsome, graceful birds, but had they been given a choice 
in the matter I make no doubt they would have preferred a 
speedy death rather than the lingering pain of starvation which 
befel them. For they refused all food, and sat moping on their 
perches, only rousing when anyone came near, and glaring 
unsubdued with their bold, fierce eyes, bright and fearless until 
they glazed in death. We were never able to catch any more 
of them, although they remained with us until our captain 
managed to allow the vessel to run ashore upon one of the 
eno mous coral reefs that crop up here and there in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The tiny spot of dry land that appeared at the summit 
of this great mountain of coral was barren of all vegetation 
except a little creeping plant, a kind of arenaria, so that it would 
have afforded no satisfactory abiding-place for our little ship- 
mates, even if any of them could escape the watchful eyes of 
their enemies aloft. So that I suppose after we abandoned the 
ship they remained on board until she broke up altogether, and 
then fell an easy prey to the falcons. 

This was the only occasion upon which I have known a 
vessel at sea to be visited by so varied a collection of small birds, 
and certainly the only case I have ever heard of where land 
birds have flown on board and made themselves at home. 
When I say at sea, of course I do not mean in a narrow 
strait like the Channel, where I should imagine passing 
vessels must often be visited by migrants crossing to or from the 
Continent. But when well out in the North Atlantic, certainly 
to the westward of the Azores, and out of sight of them, I have 
several times known a number of swallows to fly on board and 
cling almost like bats to whatever projections they first happened 
to reach. Exhausted with their long battle against the over- 
mastering winds, faint with hunger and thirst, they had at last 
reached a resting-place, only to find it so unsuited to all their 
needs that nothing remained for them to do but die. Earnest 
attempts were made to induce them to live, but unsuccessfully ; 
and as they never regained strength sufficient to resume their 
weary journey, they provided a sumptuous meal for the ship’s cat. 
Even had they been able to make a fresh start, it is hard to 
imagine that the sense of direction which guides them in their long 
flight from or to their winter haunts would have enabled them 
to shape a course from such an utterly unknown base as a ship 
at sea must necessarily be to them. 

While making a passage up the China Sea vessels are often 
boarded by strange bird visitors, and some of them may be 
induced to live upon such scanty fare as can be found for them 
on ship-board. I once witnessed with intense interest a gallant 
attempt mace by a crane to find a rest for her weary wings on 
board of an old barque in which I was an able seaman. We 
were two days out from Hong Kong, bound to Manila, through 
a strong south-west monsoon. The direction of the wind almost 
enabled us to lay our course, and therefore the “old man” was 
cracking on, all the sail being set that she would stagger under 
close-hauled. Being in ballast, she lay over at an angle that 
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would have alarmed anybody but a yachtsman; but she was a 
staunch, weatherly old ship, and hung well to windward. It was 
my wheel from six to eight in the evening, and as I wrestled 
with it in the attempt to keep the old barky up to her work, 
I suddenly caught sight of the gaunt form of a crane flapping 
her heavy wings in dogged fashion to come up with us from 
to leeward, we making at the time about eight knots an hour. 
After a long fight the brave bird succeeded in reaching us, and 
coasted along the lee side, turning her long neck anxiously from 
side to side as if searching for a favourable spot whereon to 
alight. Just as she seemed to have made up her mind to come 
inboard abaft the foresail,a gust of back-draught caught her 
wide pinions and whirled her away to leeward, about a hundred 
fathoms at one sweep, while it was evident that she had the 
utmost difficulty in maintaining her balance. Another long 
struggle ensued as the gloom of the coming night deepened, and 
the steady, strenuous wind pressed us onward through the tur- 
bulent sea. The weary pilgrim at last succeeded in .fetching up 
to us again, and with a feeling of the keenest satisfaction I saw 
her work her way to windward, as if instinct warned her that in 
that way alone she would succeed in reaching a place of rest. 
Backward and forward along our weather side she sailed twice, 
searching with anxious eye the whole of our decks, but fearing 
to trust herself thereon, where so many men were apparently 
awaiting to entrap her. No, she would not venture, and quite a 
pang of disappointment and sympathy shot through me as I 
saw her drift away astern and renew her hopeless efforts to 
board us on the lee side. At last she came up so closely that 
I could see the laboured heaving of her breast muscles, and I 
declare that the expression in her full, dark eyes was almost 
human in its pathos of despair. She poised herself almost above 
the rail, the vessel gave a great lee lurch, and down the slopes 
of the mizen came pouring an eddy of baffled wind. It caught 
the doomed bird, whirled her over and over as she fought vainly 
to regain her balance, and at last bore her down so closely to 
the seething tumult beneath her that a breaking wave lapped 
her up and she disappeared. All hands had witnessed her 
brave battle with fate, and quite a buzz of sympathy went up 
with her in her sad defeat. 

That same evening one of the lads found a strange bird 
nestling under one of the boats. None of us knew what it was, 
for none of us ever remembered seeing so queer a creature before. 
Nor will this be wondered at when | say that it was a goat- 
sucker, as I learned long afterwards by seeing a plate of 
one in a Natural History I was reading. But the curious 
speculations that its appearance gave rise to in the fo’c’s’le 
were most amusing. The wide gape of its mouth, so 
unexpected when it was shut, was a source of the greatest 
wonder, while the downy fluff of its feathers made one man 
say it reminded him of a “nowl” that a skipper of a ship 
he was in once caught and kept alive for a long time as a pet. 

Of the few visitors that board a ship in mid-ocean none 
are more difficult to account for than butterflies. I have seen 
the common white butterfly fluttering about a ship in the North 
Atlantic when she was certainly over 500 miles from the nearest 
land. And in various parts of the world butterflies and moths 
will suddenly appear as if out of space, although the nearest 
land be several hundreds of miles distant. I have heard the 
theory advanced that their chrysalides must have been on board 
the ship, and they have just been hatched out when seen. It 
may be so, although I think unlikely; but yet it is hard to 
imagine that so fragile a creature, associated only in the mind 
with sunny gardens or scented hillsides, could brave success- 
fully the stern rigour of a flight extending over several 
hundred miles of sea. All that is certain about the matter is 
that they do visit the ships at such distances from land, and 
disappear as if disheartened at the unsuitability of their 
environment. Lying in Sant’ Ana, Mexico, once, loading 
mahogany, I witnessed the labours of an unbidden guest 
that made me incline somewhat to the chrysalis theory 
about the butterflies. Our anchorage was some _ three 
miles off shore in the open roadstead, where the rafts of great 
mahogany logs tossed and tumbled about ceaselessly. They 
had all been a long time in the water before they reached us, 
and were consequently well coated with slime, which made them 
an exceedingly precarious footing for the unfortunate slingsman, 
who was as often in the water as he was on the raft. One evening 
as I lay in my bunk reading by the light of a smuggled candle, 
I was much worried by the persistent buzz that sounded very 
near, and far too loud to be the voice of any mosquito that I 
had ever been unfortunate enough to be attended by. Several 
times I looked for this noisy insect without success, and at last 
gave up the task and went on deck, feeling sure there wasn’t 
room in the bunk for the possessor of that voice and myself. 
Next day after dinner I was again lying in my bunk, resting 
during the remainder of the dinner hour, when to my amaze- 
ment I saw what I took to be an overgrown wasp or hornet 
suddenly alight upon a beam overhead, walk into a corner, and 
>egin the music that had so worried me overnight. I watched 
him keenly, but could hardly make out his little game, until he 
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suddenly flew away. Then getting a light, for the corner was 
rather dark, I discovered a row of snug apartments much 
like acorn-cups, only deeper, all neatly cemented together, and 
as smooth inside as a thimble. Presently along came Mr. 
Wasp, or Hornet, or whatever he was, again, and set to work, 
while I watched him as closely as I dared without giving him 
offence, noticing that he carried his material in a little blob on 
his chest between his fore legs. It looked like mud; but where 
could he get mud from? I could swear there was none on 
board under that fierce sun, and I couldn’t imagine him going 
six miles in five minutes, which he must needs have done had 
he gone ashore for it. So I watched his flight as well as I 
could, but it was two days before I discovered my gentleman 
on one of the logs alongside, scraping up a supply of slime, 
and skipping nimbly into the air each time the sea washed 
over his alighting-place. That mystery was solved at any rate. 
I kept careful watch over that row of dwellings thereafter, 
determined to suppress the whole block at the first s'gn of a 
brood of wasps making their appearance. None ever did, and 
at last I took down the cells with the greatest care, finding 
them perfectly empty. So I came to the conclusion that my 
ingenious and industrious guest had been building for the love 
of the thing, or for amusement, or to keep his hand in, or 
perhaps something warned him in time that the site he had 
selected for his eligible row of residences was liable to sudden 
serious vicissitudes of climate. At any rate, he abandoned 
them, much to my comfort. 

With this paper I propose to cease prattling about ‘‘ Country 
Life on Board Ship.” ‘There are, of course, many anecdotes 
that I might recall which might prove entertaining to shore- 
dwellers, and there are, of course, many ways of drawing upon 
other people’s experiences for a prolongation of so pleasant a 
task as mine has been. But I do not wish to wear out my 
welcome or to break the resolve with which I began, namely, 
to record nothing but my own personal experiences in this 
connection. And some day, if the Editor is agreeable, I may 
spin some more yarns. 





Tue JAPANESE IRIs. 

T this season of the year a conspicuous flower in many gardens is Iris 

A Koempferi. When plantel thickly by pond, stream, or la'e side it 

makes trails of colour for some weeks. Thousands of plants are grown 
in Mr. G. F, Wilson’s garden at Wis'ey, where, too, seedlings are raised to 
extend the variety of colours, clear, self-effective flowers, with little of that 
magenta-purplish shade seen in many of the introductions !rom Japan. It has 
been said that Iris Kaempferi will succeed even in dry soil, but one would lke 
to know of a garden in which this essentially moisture-loving flower is happy 
away from the water margin, not exactly in water, but with its feet, so to say, 
in damp soil. A sunny spot, we'l exposed to the air, and moisture are necessary, 
and when the flower spikes are rising is the time to make sure that the roots are 
at almost saturation point. In June the weather, as this year, is frequently 
very dry, and the plants suffer, with the result that a promising flower 
display is utterly ruined. Remember that, like our native water Flag, 
I, Keempferi is a water-side plant, and loses in beauty when away from the 
grasses and sedges of the stream or pond. In a bo:der, even when a 
prepared bed is made for it, the flowers seem badly placed. They require a 
natural grassy setting, 

THE BurF LILy. 

The buff-coloured Lily (Lilium testaceum) is a beautitul hybrid, yet by no 
means common. A large group of it amongst shrubs is delightful, the reflexed 
flowers being of a charming buff shade, clear and distinct, a colour we have 
little of in English gardens. To get the full effect of this tone the plant must 
be grouped not in the mixed border, but in the pleasure grounds amongst 
evergreen shrubs, or in a bed upon the lawn. A mass of the Buff Lily by 
itself rising from the turf is very rich, and it is one of the most distinct of the 
whole family. Its parents are the white Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) and 
L. chalcedunicum, the offspring displaying the characteristic features of both 
species. Isabellinum and Excelsum are other names for it, especially Excelsum, 
which is certainly appropriate, but this oft christening of flowers is confusing. 
Testaceum is the name by which it should be known. When in good soil and 
an open position the stems will rise to a height of 6ft. or 7ft., carrying heads of 
flowers which on the tall stems bend in the breeze. Growth starts very early 
in the spring, and on this account the shelter of shrubs is advisable, but cold 
easterly winds seem to affect the growth less than in the case of many Lilies. 
Disease also appears to leave the Buff Lily alone, although it afflicts severe injury 
upon the white L. cindidum. 


BEAUTIFUL OUTDOOR FLOWERS AT THIS TIME, 

When visiting several gardens, botanical and otherwise, lately, notes have 
been made of perennial flowers of unusual beauty. Their names may be 
interesting for reference next autumn when planting out is seasonable: Dianthus 
callizonus, a beautiful rock Pink with large rose-coloured flowers, quite one of 
the most charming of its family; Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, the large Day 
Lily, rich orange-yellow, and fragrant; Pink Albino, a new white Pink which 
does not split so badly as other varieties; the Mocasson-flower (Cypripedium 
Speciavile), very handsome with its rose and pink slippered flower in a peat bed 
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partially shaded ; Tropzeolum tuberosum, its trails of yellow flowers very rich 
against glaucous foliage, a trailing Tropzoium for a cool rock garden; the Buff 
Lily (Lilium testaceum) ; Iris Leon Tolstoi, a nob'e self purple bulbous Iris of 
the so-called English group; Coreopsis grandiflora, a beautiful yellow flower, 
extremely graceful; hybrid spurred Aquilegias ; Salvia patens, a lovely blue 
colour ; White Antirrhinum ; Saxifraga longi‘olia, a rock garden plant of great 
beauty, with pyramidal masses o! white flowers ; Campinula persicifolia alba- 
grandiflora, the large white-flowered peach-leaved Bellflower ; the old double 
Sweet Rocket (Hesperis matronalis fl.-pl.); Spanish Iris Thundertolt, bronzy 
gold ; and the soft blue-flowered Delphinium Belladonna, 
A USEFUL ANNUAL FLOWER. 

An annual flower little considered in English gardens is Gyp-ophila elegans. 
The kind one is most familiar with is G. paniculata, a lace-like flower, sold 
largely in the London streets for decoration. But the annual kind is in every way 
as useful, and is in bloom before the perennial. When sown early in March 
the flowers are in full beauty in midsummer, but careful thinning out is necessary 
to get the plants thoroughly strong and free. It is worth while sowinz a 
patch in the reserve ground simply for cutting, and when grown in pots it is 
useful to associate with indoor flowers, providins a distinct and pleasing 
background to groups of Gloxinias, Achimenes, and such-like. 

A New Knotrweep (POLYGONUM BALDSCHUANICUM). 

This is a climbing Polygonum, and a plant worth consideration. For two 
or three years past it has flowered freely in the Royal Gardens, Kew, but it 
should be seen in gardens generally for the sake of its fleecy masses of creamy- 
white flowers, which almost hide the foliage in summer-time. Climbing plants 
are numerous, it is true, but any novelty is always welcome, especially when it 
is so distinct and beautiful as this Polygonum. There is no doubt about its 
vigour. It quickly clings to any support near, and whether placed in the 
garden proper or woodland is always attractive, growing quickly and strongly 
too, the slender shoots reaching a length of 8ft. before midsummer. From 
the end of June until the autumn it continues in flower, and the creamy-white 
sprays are valuable to cut for the house. P. Baldschuanicum was discovered in 
Eastern Bokhara, Turkestan, in the year 1882, and is quite hardy, springing up 
every year with renewed vigour. The Hablitzia is another climber insufficiently 
known. The writer has never seen it outside the Botanic Ga:dens at Kew, but 
its white flower clusters are very beautiful. It is a plant to wreathe pole and 
pillar with luxuriant growth and blossom. 

RAMONDIA PYRENAICA. 

The Rosette Mullein or Ramondia is a pretty alpine p!ant in flower now, 
and will continue to bloom for some weeks. It is very easy to grow. Many, 
however, fail with it because simple rules are ignored. Moisture and shade are 
essential. In the rock garden there should be cool moist recesses for such 
plants as this, and at Kew in a nook of this nature the Ramondia has 
thoroughly established itself, the tufts rich with mauve flowers, or, in the case of 
the varie y Alba, white with a faint rose tinge. A pure white Ramondia is 
rare. The tufts a Kew are established in the rock chinks in a cool recess, and 
each year make a charming colony of blossom, with the pretty Haber'ea 
rhodopensis as a companion. 

ROsES AND GREEN-FLY. 

If beginners in Rose growing would syringe early in the summer 
before green-fly appears there would be less trouble with it ‘afterwards. 
Sharp syringing before it has become established works wonders, but, 
unfortunately, this is seldom carried out, with the result that stronger 
measures are resorted to. Several concoctions are advertised, all good in their 
way if used strictly according to the advertised directions. A very good and safe 
preparation consists of 40z. of quassia chips in a gallon of water, or 20z. of soft 
soap in the same quantity of water, with a little tobacco liquor added. Sunlight 
soap is an excellent remedy if half a tablet is boiled in a gallon of water. 
When dissolved, add 4 gallons of so‘t water, using this preparation at a 
temperature of godeg. After each application give on the following day a sharp 
syringing with clean water. 

GATHERING FLOWERS BEFORE THEY SEED. 

This has been until the time of writing a dry summer, and present 
prospects point to a continuance ‘of su shine. In hot years it is especially 
necessary to gather such flowers as Sweet Peas ‘before they have time 
to form seed pods, The object of this is, of course, obvious. One 
must prevent as far as pussible a double strain upon the plants. 
This is impossible unless the flowers are gathered regularly and the peas 
relieved of a double burden. If seed is required for sowing next year, set 
apart a portion of a 10w for that purpose, but generally it scarcely pays to grow 
one’s own seed. 

CEANOTHUS AZUREUS. 

It is no often the Ceanothus is grown against a house front, but on a 
southern exposure this charming shrub will make quick growth, mounting in 
time even to the eaves. When the soft blue flowers are fully open, such a 
shrub presents a rare picture of colour. It is not perhaps one of the hardiest of 
shrubs, but seldom gets hurt in a sheltered warm and sunny position, whilst 
flowers appear frcm summer until the autumn, after June in a scattered succession. 
Gloire de Versailles is a very beautiful Ceanothus, less hardy, we think, than the 
species C, azureus, but as charming, even more so when in full flower. The 
pale rose and other very light shades are less desirable than the pure blues. A 
very deep blue kind is C. Veitchianus, the flowers in dense clusters, and it is as 
hardy as any of the other Ceanothuses. Of covrse these charmirg shrubs are 
not quite hardy, but they are so interesting and leafy, apart from tle free 
display of flowers, that against every sheltered wall they should be placed. ‘In 
many gardens there is a sad want of variety in the climbers and creepers used, 
The Virginian Creeper is useful, but one can have too much of even this 
vigorous favourite. 

DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA. 

If this beautiful summer flower possessed a stronger constitution it would 
be more precious, but, unfortunately, it is far more fastidious t an the perennial 
Larkspurs gene:al y. Its clear sky-blue colour is too unusual to i-nore, and 
there is gracefulness also in the spikes, without that rigid bearing characteristic of 
the border Larkspur. D. Belladonna is one of those plants that must be grouped 
to obtain the full effect of its c'ear blue flower colouring. A bigzg:oupassociated 
with the white Candidum Lily, white Antirrhinum, or white Bellflower, is a 
happy colour picture. Slugs are very partial to the young plants, as much so as 
to a juicy lettuce. This point should not be overlouked, otherwise the growih 
will soon disappear. 
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HE northern parts of Northamptonshire, bordering upon 
the river Welland, are very beautiful and attractive, with 
the varied picturesqueness of hill, wood, and meadow. 

Many charming seats and interesting places are in that country, 
and Bulwick Hall has for its.near neighbours the fine domain of 
Deene Park, the seat of Lady Cardigan, with the mouldering 
remains of splendid Kirby, Sir Christopher Hatton’s house, on 
one hand, and Laxton Park, Lord Carbery’s place, with other 
fine houses, on the other. 

Bulwick Hall itself is a building of plain and substantial 
character, older than some of its features would suggest, 
for it was built in the seventeenth century, and is entered 
by a remarkable and unusual classic colonnade bearing the 
date 1672. There are the picturesque features of moss-grown 
gate-posts, those curious segmental steps below the house, 
and gates and rails of hammered iron, belonging to that 
time, and other interesting evidences such as gather about the 
old habitations of men. 

But nothing is so attractive at Bulwick Hall as the park and 
gardens. Of the former, it is enough to say that it is large, and 
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that it pleasantly clothes with its woodland beauties hills of 
attractive contour and character. Many fine trees, well 
grown and rich in leafage, disposed in groups and belts, are 
here, and make a lovely sylvan landscape. The house stands 
upon the southern slope of the hills that separate the country 
from the Welland, in an advantageous position overlooking 
the valley. Its gardens are remarkably beautiful in their simple 
character of English loveliness. 

At one time the place was occupied by Lord and 
Lady Henry Grosvenor, and it presented in their time, as it 
does in the hands of Mrs. Tryon now, a notable example of 
artistic garden arrangement. Good gardening lost an able 
exponent when Lady Henry died a few years ago. The entrance 
by the colonnade, and the delightful vista through the long 
garden, which is disclosed at the gateway, are characteristic of 
the place. Tufts of African lilies (Agapanthus umbellatus) are 
in the path of greyish flagstone, and the vases are filled with 
summer flowers. 

Look where we may the arrangement is simple and 
pleasing. There is no attempt at the elaborate, imposing, or 
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ornate. A wealth of flowers boldly grouped, filling the fragrant 
borders, fine shrubberies, and well-disposed ornamental trees, are 
the materials which produce the delightful effect. The mixed 
borders are well shown in the illustrations, and a visit to Bulwick 
is something of a revelation of the wealth and beauty of hardy 
perennials in association with annual flowers, which are rarely 
well grown in England. Glorious groups of irises, pwonies, and 
a multitude of other flowers are there to delight the eye and fill 
the air with fragrance. 

It is pleasant to descend from the higher terrace by the 
mansion to the level sward of the bowling green by the steps 
with iron railings of Dutch craftsmanship, caressed by ivy, 
ampelopsis, and climbing roses. At the foot a long border of 
mixed irises, and another border filled with herbaceous plants, 
add a great charm to the secluded green. Then we may retrace 
our steps to the mansion, and pass between the lofty ball-capped 
pillars, with their wide-open gates clustered with roses and other 
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We may turn to the left at the gate of the long garden to 
reach the rose garden, first passing a fine old evergreen oak, upon 
which time has left its mark, for chains and props now support 
its boughs. The rose garden is beautiful, as such gardens should 
be, and is protected from the north and east winds by walls, 
while a yew hedge is on the other hand. Through an opening 
in the hedge we enter the lower garden, which is devoted to 
vegetables and kitchen produce, and has a walk through the 
centre. Here, again, there are flowers, the kitchen garden thus 
being a flower reserve, in which blooms may be picked freely 
without pillaging too much the treasures of the more dressed 
parts of the grounds. The advantage of having a reserve of 
flowers scarcely needs to be insisted on. 

The chief merit of the gardens at Bulwick is that flowers are 
everywhere. The borders of hardy plants are simply glorious in 
their wealth of harmonious colour from early spring to late autumn, 
and the irises flanking the creeper-covered walls are delightful. 
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climbers, to survey the fragrant beauties of the long garden, the 
extent of which is about 150yds. Here the cool grassy walk is 
flanked by glowing borders, which are backed by tall holly 
hedges, generally well clipped at the top, and with standards 
rising boldly at intervals. The shiny leaves of the dense hollies 
throw the flower borders into relief with fine effect. The grass 
walks at Bulwick are one of its features—there is little or no 
gravel in the neighbourhood—and are particularly pleasant to 
walk upon. In addition to the walk in the long garden, a grassy 
walk runs round the whole garden, and another traverses it from 
east to west. 

At the end of the long walk referred to are the splendid 
iron gates leading into the park, which it is said a local crafts- 
man made; but, however that may be, they are an exceed- 
ingly fine piece of work, and, with the lofty pillars between which 
they hang, make a very charm‘ng picture indeed, and one quite 
characteristic of the old English garden. 
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Exotic plants, also, if we may so call them, geraniums and so 
forth, are not wanting. In Lord Henry Grosvenor’s time at 
Bulwick the carnations were magnificent. One bed of the 
Ketton Rose variety was 25yds. long and 6ft. wide, and 15,000 
flowers of good form were open at the same time. A host of 
lovely climbers add a great charm to this b2autiful garden. 
Roses, honeysuckle, sweet peas, and everlasting peas, with many 
other beautiful clinging plants, are there. Everything is leafy, 
green, and full of colour. 

As Mr. Robinson remarks in his ‘ English Flower 
Garden,” the pleasure grounds at Bulwick do not astonish by 
showy display. They are rather modest as. regards flower- 
gardening in immediate relation to the house, but are charming 
in their little side gardens, and long and pretty borders and vistas, 
and their delightful grass walks. The character is quite distinct 
from the usual effect in formal and elaborate flower gardens, 
and is very fresh and attractive. But much of the beauty of the 
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place arises also from the abundance offine trees and shrubs, and 
the remarkable leafiness of the sutroundings. The colour effects in 
the autumn are superb, and at a time when many gardens have 
lost their summer charm that at Bulwick is still beautiful, owing 
to the well-chosen variety of flowering plants that fill its beds 
and borders. 
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THE BOWLING GREEN. 


CURIOUS SEGMENTAL STEPS. 
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Many such gardens as this are found in various parts 
of: England, and it is truly delightful to visit them. They have 
an old-world fragrance and beauty that appeal to the garden- 
lover, and an understanding of their merits and character is 
full of suggestion to those who possess gardens capable of such 
simple and delightful treatment. 
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A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


WEEK ago or thereabouts allusion was made in a literary note to 
A Mr. H. L. Stephen’s selections from MHowell’s ‘State Trials” 
(Duckworth), and perhaps something in the nature of an apology is 

called for to-day when, quite deliberately, I return to them and make them my 
main and, indeed, my only topic. The excuse is to be found partly in the 
season of the year. That is to say, the spring crop of books is over, there is little 
of it left for notice which is of any serious or, for that matter, amusing account, 
and that little is not in the least likely to be interfered with by anything which 
may come out during the next month or two. But that is not the whole 
or even the best part of my excuse ; the remainder, and the greater part, of it is 
to be found in the volumes themselves. There were no shorthand reporters in 
those days when Sir Edward Coke—of an old Norfolk family, says Mr. Stephen, 
and one thinks of Holkham and well-organised shooting—prosecuted Walter 
Raleigh, when Charles I. appeared before John Bradshaw—who had enjoyed, 
says Clarendon, ‘‘a good practice in his chamber and much employed by the 
fractious,” delicious phrase—when Orlando Bridgman tried the Regicides, when 
Hale presided at the judicial murder of the Suffolk witches, when Jeffreys 
browbeat Alice Lisle in the course of the Bloody Assize, when Lord Warwick and 
Lord Mohun were tried for murder in the famous case which Thackeray used for 
a text in ‘* Esmond,” when Spencer Cowper was acquitted at Hertford on an 
indictment charging him with the murder of Mrs. Stout. Other cases there are 
also in these volumes, all of absorbing interest, and never a shorthand writer— 
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for Pepys was unique in possessing that accomplishment—was present at any one 
of them. Yet the accounts are a thousand-fold more vivid than those which we 
read to-day, and the great scenes rise vividly before our eyes. Each of them is 
an illustration of the manner in which justice, or all the justice there was, used 
to be administered. Each of them enables us to feel the spirit of the time more 
accurately and more completely than columns of description; for each tells us 
not what sort of thing was done, in the opinion of the reporter, but precisely 
what was done. Occasionally, too, there is a neat descriptive phrase. 

It is not possible, perhaps it would not be desirable, to deal with all the 
cases. Let me take a few, and that of Raleigh first of all, since it has always 
seemed to me a matter of infinite sadness that a man who did for England the 
services which Raleigh performed should have perished as Raleigh perished. 
Whether Raleigh was guilty or no, the trial was a travesty of justice in its 
methods, and the manner in which the Attorney-General bullied the prisoner is a 
shock to us with our modern ideas. Here is an extract worthy of a French 
Court-Martial of to-day, or shall I write, of yesterday—and here, too, is a phrase 
reminding us of Germany in 1899: 

_ Now I come to your Charge, You of the Jury: the greatness of Treason 

is to be considered in these two things, determinatione finis, and electione 

mediorum. This Treason excelleth in both, for that it was to destroy the 
king and his progeny. These treasons are said to be CRIMEN LAS 

MAJESTATIS ; this goeth further, and may be termed, crimen extirpanda 

regre majestatis, and totius piogenici sue. I shall not need, my lord, to 
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speak anything concerning the king, nor of the bounty and sweetness of his 
nature, whose thoughts are innocent, whose words are full of wisdom and 
learning, and whose works are full of honour, although it be a true saying, 
Nunquam nimis quod nunquam satis. But to whom do you bear Malice ? 
To the Children ? 

RALEIGH—To whom speak you this? You tell me news I never heard 
of. 

ATTORNEY—O sir, doI? I will prove you the notoriest traitor that 
ever came to the bar. After you have taken away the king, you would 
alter Religion : as you, sir Walter Raleigh, have followed them of the Bye 
in Imitation : for I will charge you with the words. 

RALEIGH—Your words cannot condemn me; my innocency is my 
defence. Prove one of these things wherewith you have charged me, and 
I will confess the whole Indictment, and that I am the horriblest traitor 
that ever lived, and worthy to be crucified with a thousand thousand 
torments. 

ATTORNEY—Nay, I will prove all: thou art a monster; thou hath an 
English face but a Spanish heart. 

Again it is interesting to note how the Chief Justice hounded on prosecutor 
and prisoner for all the world like one fighting a main of cocks : 

RALEIGH—I do not hear yet, that you have spoken one word against 
me ; here is no Treason of mine done: If my lord Cobham be a Traitor, 
,what is that to me? 
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ATTORNEY—All that he did was by thy instigation, thou viper ; for I 
* thou ” thee, thou Traitor. 

RALEIGH—It becometh not a man of quality and virtue to call me so: 
But I take comfort in it, it is all you can do. 

ATTORNEY—Have I angered you ? 

RALEIGH—I am in no case to be angry. 

CHIEF Justice PorHAM—Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Attorney speaketh 
out of the zeal of his duty, for the service of the king, and you for your 
life ; be valiant on both sides. 


There is humour in it too. ‘* Now I wonder,” says Raleigh of Cobham, 
‘‘how many souls this man hath. He damns one in this letter and another in 
that.” So the gentle, brave, courteous Raleigh was tried and sentenced to 
death, and then spent thirteen years of studious leisure in the Tower, and was 
released, and failed on his great expedition, and was finally executed really for 
a new crime, which he may or may not have committed, but technically in 
pursuance of the original sentence. Mr. Stephen does well to include also 
Raleigh’s letter to the King and his very touching letter to his wife. 

A page or two more and we have the son of that shifty monarch to whom 
Raleigh pleaded in vain to ‘‘ imitate God by giving free life” arraigned before 
Bradshaw and his fellows. A very pitiful story I have always held it to be, 
and one which shows Charles at his very best and most dignified. Mr. 
Stephen’s defence of Bradshaw is, to say the least of it, cynical. ‘‘ If you have 
made up your mind to cut off a man’s head, and if you are aware that your 
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position as a judge is a false one, you are bound to assert your authority without 
much regard to prisoner’s feelings, or even good manners.” Next comes the 
story of the regicides, less dramatic, although we find the Chief Baron, Orlando 
Bridgman, anticipating the saying of the modern judges, ‘‘ this is not a theatre.” 
The spectators hummed. ‘This humming,” said Bridgman, ‘is not at all 
becoming the gravity of this Court. It is more fitting a stage-play 
than a Court of Justice.” Of the trial of the Suffolk witches, and of the 
extraordinary state of public belief to which it gives eloquent testimony, 
mention has been made before. But I must linger for a moment over the case 
of Alice Lisle, for the extracts which show the character of Jeffreys are simply 
picturesque. He was what may be called an encouraging and stimulating 
judge. James Dunne was in the witness-box. Hicks was the name of the 
dissenting minister whom Alice Lisle was accused of harbouring. 


Lorp Cuter Justice—Why dost thou think that she would entertain 
anyone she had no knowledge of merely upon thy message? Mr. Dunne ! 
Mr. Dunne! have a care, it may be more is known of this matter than you 
think for. 

DuNNE—My lord, I tell you the truth. 

Lorp Cuirr Justice—Ay, to be sure you do, do not let me take you 
prevaricating ! 

DuNNE—MYy lord, I speak nothing but the truth. 

Lorp CHIEF JusTicE—Well, I only bid you have a care, truth never 
wants a subterfuge, it always loves to appear naked, it needs no enamel, 
nor any covering ; but lying, and snivelling, and canting, and Hicksing 
always appear in masquerade. Come, go on with your evidence. 

Again 
JerrReys—Did you tell Carpenter that the horses were there ? 
DuNNE—I did not tell him any such thing. 
Lorp CHier Justice—Thou art a strange, prevaricating, shuffling, 
snivelling, lying rascal. ; 
And one might go on much longer to the same purpose. Truly, Mr, H. 3B. 
Irving undertook a heavy task when he set about the whitewashing of Jeffreys. 

Very interesting is the account of the trial of Lord Russell, and nothing 
could be more picturesque than the finishing touches of the trial of Lord 
Warwick—the original of the murder in ‘‘ Esmond.” He was acquitted of murder, 
but convicted of manslaughter by ninety-three of his peers. In either case 
death would have been the penalty for a commoner, but he claimed the benefit 
of his peerage. The observations of the Lord High Steward are, in effect, ‘*do 
not do it again”: 

Lorp HicH STEwARD—My lord, your lordship has demanded the 
benefit of your peerage upon the statute of Edward the 6th, and you must 
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have it by law; but I am directed by ineir lordships to acquaint you that 
you cannot have the benefit of that statute twice ; therefore, I am likewise 
directed by their lordships to say that they hope you will take a more than 
ordinary care of your behaviour for the future, that so you may never 
hereafter fall into such unfortunate circumstances as you have been now 
under; my lords hope this will be so sensible a warning that nothing 
of this kind will ever happen to you again; your lordship is now to be 
discharged. 
One more little episode in this series of romances of crime must be mentioned. 
Not long since the world was shocked by the news of the Hertford murder of 
1899, a murder so brutal in its incidents that some wise man said it had put 
back the civilisation of Hertford by a century. It excited Hertford immensely. 
3ut what must have been the excitement of the Hertford of 1699 when Spencer 
Cowper, brother of Lord Cowper of Panshanger, was tried for the murder of 
Mrs. Stout? Spencer Cowper was acquitted, so far as I can make out justly, 
but I fancy that it would at any time have been a difficult business to get a 
Hertford jury to convict a Cowper. At any rate they did not get much help 
from the judge in his summing up, of which the end is quite delicious : 


As to these three other gentlemen that came to this town at the time of 
the last assizes, what there is against them, you have heard ; they talked at 
their lodging at a strange rate, concerning this Mrs. Sarah Stout, saying, 
her business is done, and that there was an end of her courting days, and 
that a friend of theirs was even with her by this time. What you can 
make of this, that I must leave to you; but they were very strange 
expressions ; and you are to judge whether they were spoken in jest, as they 
pretend, or in earnest. There was a cord found in the room, and a bundle 
seen there, but I know not what to make of it. As to Mrs. Stout, there 
was no sign of any circle about her neck, which, as they say, must have 
been if she had been strangled ; some spots there were; but it is said, 
possibly these might have been occasioned by rubbing against some piles or 
stakes in the river. Truly, gentlemen, these three men, by their talking,* 
have given great cause of suspicion ; but whether they, or Mr. Cowper, are; 
guilty or no, that you are to determine. I am sensible I have omitted’ 
many things ; dt / am a little faint, and cinnot remember any more of thé 
evidence. ‘ 

With this truly frank summing up I must leave two amusing and interesting 
volumes remarking, in justice to the memory of the judge, that I have heard 
something nearly as weak said by a judge of this age. Sir Francis Jeune may 
remember a case which he once argued before Manisty J., as they say at the 
Bar, and another ; and he has probably not forgotten how, when he referred 
to certain statutes vital to the argument, Manisty J. said, appealingly, ‘‘ Oh! 
don’t quote those old statutes ; it makes my poor hea‘! ache to think of them.” 


OUR LEADING CHORISTER. 


the choir of birds throughout the year, 

we should name the song thrush without 
any hesitation. It begins its regular song to 
please its mate and make itself generally attrac- 
tive earlier in the year than any other bird 
except the robin. It is not only the first in the 
field, but it sings for longer at a time than any 
of its rivals, with the exception of the nightin- 
gale. Even at night the bird may be heard 
breaking into song; and though it does not rival 
the lark as the earliest songster, it comes in 
a good second in the fugue of morning melody. 
Moreover, the thrush has a cheerful theory 
that it is the weather and not the almanac that 
marks the time for love-making, and on any fine, 
warm day from November till February it 
will fly up to its favourite tree and sing its best, 
as if it were the opening of spring, and the nest 
Just ComPLeteD. 

Nor is there any bird more completely 
deserving of the title of THe GaArDENER’S 
Frienp. He may and does take toll of the 
strawberries, cherries, and currants at mid- 
summer. But there is no bird like him for 
catching slugs and snails. The latter are for a great part 
of the year second only to earthworms in the estimation of 
the thrush. He runs under all sorts of low covert, pries 
into root tangles, under leaves, and into all moist and dark 
corners for his snails, and then, daintily tripping off, hammers 
them on a stone like a boy cracking walnuts, and swallows what 
to him is a dainty as prized as an oyster by an epicure. There 
is a considerable difference in the plumage of thrushes. The 
writer owns that he should never have observed this had he not 
visited a show of one of the Caged Birds’ Societies in which, 
among other beautiful wild birds kept in cages, and obviously in 
the height of good health and spirits, were a number of thrushes. 
They were evidently the property of owners who had a “ special 
line” in this branch of the fancy, and went in for thrushes as 
eagerly and assiduously as others did for Norwich canaries or 
Russian bullfinches. The tame thrushes were in perfect plumage. 
Not a feather was out of place, or rather they were all so 
perfectly in place that the birds seemed to wear jackets of some 
woven material. There was a considerable difference both in the 
shade of brown on these thrushes’ backs and in the size and 
colour of the spots on their breasts. Not being versed in the 
rules by which the prizes were awarded for thrushes, the writer 
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JUST COMPLETED 


can only say that the winner of the first was remarkable for the 
size and dark colour of the spots on its breast, and the uniform 
light cream of the ground colour. As thrushes have at least 
three broods in the year, and probably rear at least seven or 
eight young ones out of the three broods, we should expect to see 
a great increase in their numbers. Asa fact we do not. The 
local race does not increase, and we seldom see any remarkable 
gathering of thrushes, except perhaps in the gardens while the 
small fruit is in season, and in the turnip-fields in September. 
The reason is that thrushes are thoroughly migratory birds; and 
though the particular two or three pairs which haunt every 
garden probably remain there as long as they live, their young 
broods migrate to Holland, France, and Italy in winter, and 
very probably few of them return. In the same way the Northern 
song thrushes come over the North Sea to winter with us, with 
their cousins the redwings and fieldfares, and return to Scandi- 
navia in the spring. Great numbers also die every cold winter, 
for the thrush is a delicate bird, and feels the cold almost as 
quickly as the redwings, which are always the first of their 
family to die during a frost. 

Our ground for believing that of the English thrushes which 
go across the Channel to the Continent only a very small number 
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ever return, is based on personal observation of the extra- 
ordinary destruction of these birds for food which takes place in 
Holland during the autumn and winter. The Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson, in his ‘‘ History of Fowling,” also describes the 
modes of snaring and netting them in France, Prussia, Russia, and 
Italy. In a garden thrushes live mainly on worms and insects, 
with fruit and berries in their season. But migrating thrushes 
seem to feed almost entirely on berries, which they rely upon 
finding wherever they travel in autumn. In Central Europe the 
juniper is the berry which forms their main food, and thrushes 
which have been feeding on juniper berries are cooked with the 
“trail” inside them, like woodcocks. In Holland and Brabant 
and parts of France the red berry of the mountain ash is the 
favourite food. Everyone who has a mountain ash tree in 
England knows how instantaneously the berries disappear when 
they have acquired the. perfect coral tint. This is almost 
entirely the work of the thrushes. Their taste is well known to 
the fowlers, who buy the berries as bait for their snares. They 
are sold at 5fr. per bushel, and in famine time, during a flight of 
thrushes late in the autumn, rise to as much as £2 per bushel. 
It must have been the thrush, not the robin, of whom the French 
naturalist wrote. that ‘ this exquisite songster is best served up 
on toast,” for foreigners are as greedy for thrushes as Englishmen 
for quails. The snarer hires the use of a bit of young copsewood, 
and in this sets his snares, baited with the rowan berries. As 
this or some other form of thrush snating has gone on for 
centuries from the Channel to the Apennines, it is not wonderful 
that the species does not do much more than hold its own. 
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FAMOUS. DOGS. 


t HE popularity of the collie shows no signs of abatement ; 





in fact, the manner in which this breed has retained its 

_ hold upon the affections of the dog-loving public 
continues to be a source of wonder to those who are acquainted 
with the caprices of the fashionable supporters of the canine 
race. Foremost amongst the prominent collie kennels of 
England is that of Mr. T. H. Stretch, of Ormskirk, some of 
Whose most celebrated animals are represented in the accom- 
Panying illustrations; but it must not for a moment be imagined 
that these are all the valuable collies that have been owned by 
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the gentleman in question. Mr. Stretch, indeed, can conscicn- 
tiously claim the honour of having disposed of a collie dog at a 
price that is not only a record in the way of such transactions, 
but is likely to remain as such, for when he parted with Ormskirk 
Emerald to Mr. Megson he received £1,200 in cash and another 
collie for which the last-named gentleman had paid £500. 

The loss of Ormskirk Emerald, however, did not affect the 
position of the Ormskirk kennel in the show world, as since the 
day when the great sable left his old home, Mr. Stretch has been 
fortunate in winning many prizes with other collies, amongst 
which the subjects of the accompanying illustrations have been 
included. Conspicuous amongst these is ORMSKIRK GOLDMINE, 
the heroine of important victories at the Royal Aquarium, 
Belfast, Birmingham, and other leading exhibitions ; and although 
her counterfeit presentment unfortunately depicts her at a time 
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when she was unable to do full justice to her merits, her beautiful 
expression, soft and languishing as a true collie’s should be, her 
excellently-carried ears, and flat, dense coat, all come out 
admirably. In the likeness of Ormskirk Mapce the typical frill 
upon the chest is prominently shown, as is the desired carriage 
of the ears, which in the case of a collie should be semi-erect, 
with the tips pointing forwards in the direction of the nose. 
This is an important point that should not be overlooked by 
purciasers in making their selections, as there is often a tendency, 
even when the ears are carried semi-erect, for the tips to turn 
outwards, whilst perfectly upright or prick\ears are frequently 
met with, these being a decided blemish to the dog. The 
semi-erect carriage is only found when the animals are excited 
and on the gui vive, the ears being usually laid back against the 
sides of the head, as in the illustration of SowerBy Squire, who 
is photographed with his owner, Mr. StretcH. The dog in 
question is another well-known winner, and a right good 
specimen of the breed, his coat being particularly flat and free 
from curl, whilst the appearance of a thickness of skull, which 
suggests itself in the photograph owing to the ears being laid 
back, entirely disappears when they are in the orthodox semi- 
erect position. 

The good old-fashioned and most picturesque collie colour— 
tricolour—is admirably portrayed in the illustration of ORMSKIRK 
IpEAL, a bitch that includes a win at the great Darlington Show 
amongst her list of victories. The back, feet, and legs, also the 
coat of Ideal, as they appear in the picture, are well worthy of 
careful study, for they are exceptionally good; whilst the 
successes of Mr. Stretch’s beautiful and aptly-named Ideal 
justify the hope, which is strengthened by the victories of the 
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Rev. Hans Hamilton’s Woodmansterne Tartan, that the black 
white and tan collies will enjoy a new lease of public favour. 
{n the photograph of OxmskiRK WELLINGTINA, the winner of the 
Collie Club Oaks, the desired length of head, combined with a 
fairly wide and flat skull, is admirably depicted, whilst the ear- 
carriage is perfect, and the coat and general contour all that 
can possibly be desired. In the illustration which shows a collie 
being carried in its attendant’s arms, the expression of resigna- 
tion on the animal’s countenance may be profitably compared by 
the uninitiated with the alert look on the face of Ormskirk 
Wellingtina, as the dull, heavy appearance which has been 
temporarily assumed by the former shows what the collie look- 
out should not be, whilst in the case of the latter photograph 
the perfection of expression has been reached. Few breeds, 
however, are capable of changing their expression more quickly 
than the collie, for a dog that looks languid and depressed at 
one minute will be found directly afterwards to appear quite a 


different animal ; and, consequently, whilst the face of the collie ° 


being carried conveys a lesson, it must not be accepted as 
depicting the usual appearance of an excellent specimen of a 
most valuable and deservedly popular variety. 

At the same time, it must candidly be admitted that the 
most is very far from being made of the collie’s intelligence by 
his admirers. No breed of dog probably has been so favoured 
by Nature with reasoning powers as the sheepdog, but, 
unfortunately, the vast majority of sheepdog breeders, and the 
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collie is or should be above all things a sheepdog, appear to be 
quite indifferent to their animals’ aptitude for work. Still there 
are a few sheepdog trials held in the course of the year, and of 
these it may be observed that, whilst they form a never-failing 
source of pleasure to the public, they likewise serve a good 
purpose in bringing out the working capacity of the dogs. 
It is, in addition, noticeable that almost all the successful 
competitors are indifferent specimens of the collie from an 
exhibitor’s point of view, a circumstance which suggests the 
alternative that either the exuberance of coat and length of 
head and other show points have been produced at the expense 
of brains, or else that the intelligence of the great prize- 
winners is being paid a very poor compliment by their owners. 
Undoubtedly narrow-skulled animals of any breed are not 
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usually associated with an extreme of intelligence, but happily 
all collies are not so disfigured, and therefore so far as the show 
dogs of the day are concerned there is no justification for 
condemning them all to be regarded as deficient in brain. 

Then, again, the modern show collie lies under the disad- 
vantage of, in many cases, being bred from a succession of 
unbroken ancestors, and from this circumstance it is reasonable 
to infer, until his admirers produce evidence to the contrary, 
that his intelligence is inferior to that of the animal that has 
sprung from workmen. Most horse and dog breeders conform 
to the opinion that the offspring of animals that have been 
broken and worked are more clever and more docile than those 
that do not possess that advantage of birth. In support of that 
contention the views of Professor Petersen, the veteran exhibitor 
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and trainer of performing dogs, may be quoted, his opinion, 
based upon experience, being that mongrels the offspring of 
mongrels are the most teachable of all dogs, as these animals 
have generally to make the best use of what faculties they 
possess to ensure a living; and consequently he regards them 
as the most promising subjects for imbibing tuition. 

Nor would the training and working on sheep of a valuabie 
collie be of so arduous a nature as to injure his beauty, as it 
would be unnecessary to put him to the hard work to which the 
drovers and shepherds subject their animals. It may, moreover, 
be remarked that many of the leading exhibitors of setters 
regularly shoot over their dogs, which have to work far harder 
on the moors than any collie would have to do in penning sheep. 
Of course, at the termination of the shooting season the setters 
which have been hard worked are lighter in flesh and less 
profuse in feather than would have been the case had they been 
kept in their kennels, but they are far healthier for the work, 
and soon regain the form they have temporarily lost. 

It would, therefore, be most welcome intelligence to learn 
that a sheepdog trial meeting had been established on popular 
lines, and that special inducements were being held out to the 
owners of show collies in order to encourage them to compete. 
Such trials would do much to increase the popularity of the 
collie ; and with so many country gentlemen belonging to the 
club which is pledged to the improvement of the variety, there 
should be no difficulty in carrying out the details, if only a 
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serious attempt were to be made to prove to the dog-loving 
community that the modern show collie is an animal possessed 
of brains. 














HAT “there is nothing new under the sun” does not 
apply to catering. Something new is essential in 
a these days of changing fashions and exacting and 
critical guests. Even a garden-party lends itself to some 
originality of treatment, particularly as regards the refreshments 
provided. But although it is advisable for those who would 
be considered good hostesses to provide something more than 
strawberries and cream, ices, and claret cup, it is not necessary 
to indulge in extravagance. The bad taste of ‘ overdoing it” 
would be more accentuated at a garden-party than on other 
occasions, because the raison d’étre of the function is, or should 
be, suggestive of Nature, and any affectation of extravagance in 
an atmosphere of Nature seems out of place. Apart from this 
aspect, the tendency just now is in the direction of simplicity as 
regards entertainments in which food is a minor consideration. 

I am not giving a complete list of all the necessary refresh- 
ments, but merely a few ideas for sandwiches, cakes, etc., which 
may be introduced on an occasion of this kind. 

MONTE CARLO Biscuits, 

Put a quarter of a pound of sifted flour into a basin, with a pinch of celery 
salt and Nepaul cayenne pepper, and rub into it two ounces of butter ; when it 
is thorough:y mixed, add a pinch of baking-powder and the yolks of two eggs, 
and sufficient cream to form a moderately stiff paste. Turn the latter on to a 
floured board, and roll it out to rather more than an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and cut it into rounds the size of half-a-crown with a fluted cutter ; 
prick the paste, and bake the rounds at once in a well-heated oven until they 
are a goldencolour, On taking the biscuits from the oven, brush over the tops 
lightly with white of egg, and sprinkle them with finely-chopped parsley ; 
when they have cooled a little, split the biscuits carefully through the middle 
and leave them to get cold. Add half a gill of cool aspic jelly, which is in a 
semi-liquid state, to a quarter of a pint of stiffly-whipped cream, season with 
cayenne and celery salt, and whisk the ingredients well together ; then add 
sufficient potted ham to make a soft paste, and colour the mixture with carmine. 
Spread the split biscuits with the prepared ham, press the pieces together, 
and arrange them ex couronne, with little bunches of chervil between. 


PRINCESS SANDWICHES, 


} Make a biscuit paste according to the directions given above, and cut it 
into fingers instead of into rounds; when they are baked, brush them over 
on the top with white of egg, and decorate each finger with three little stars 
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cut from slices of cooked cucumLer, and split them through when cool. Pass 
some paté de foie gras through a wire sieve, and mix it to the consistency of 
thick cream with some stiff mayonnaise which has been finished with whipped 
cream. Spread the pastry fingers with the foie gras mixture, and on the under 
pieces arrange some small leaves of watercress, and some thin strips of 
cucumber, then replace the upper portions of the fingers, pressing the pieces 
together, and serve the sandwiches piled up neatly on a lace paper doyley, wi h 
a wreath of watercress round tre edge of the dish. 


CUCUMBER SANDWICHES, 


Stamp out some rounds from slices of white bread with a fluted cutter, and 
spread them with green butter, made according to the directions given below ; 
have ready some thin slices of fresh cucumber which have been drained on a 
cloth, place a slice of cucumber on half the round, then form into sandwiches 
with the remainder of the prepared bread. Cover the uppermost side of the 
sandwiches very neatly with a layer of the green butter, and let them remain in 
an ice cave or refrigerator for half-an-hour, then glaze over the green butter wich 
some cucumber aspic which is about to set, and put them into the ice cave until 
the jelly is firm. Make an ornamentation on the top of the jelly with litt'e 
diamond-shaped pieces of white of egg, setting them in place with a little liquid 
jelly, and keep the sandwiches in the ice cave until they are required. For the 
green butter, put a small bunch composed of equal quantities of chervil, tarragon, 
and parsley into a saucepan, cover with cold water, add a pirich of carbonate of 
soda, and let the water boil up, then drain the herbs thoroughly on a cloth, and 
pound them in a mortar with a teaspoonful of capers, two gherkins which 
have been finely chopped, and the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs ; when the 
mixture is smooth, add four ounces of fresh butter, a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar, a dust of cayenne and celery salt, and sufficient of Mrs. A. B. Marshall’s 
apple green to make the mixture a pretty pale green, and pass it through a sieve. 


SALAD SANDWICHES. 


Make a fairly soft paste by mixing some Luxette with some st fily-whipped 
cream, a few drops of tarragon vinegar, a dust of curry powder, and sufficient 
carmine to make the mixture a pale salmon pink. Cut some thin slices of bread 
and butter from a Hovis loaf, trim them into small squares, spread them with 
the Luxette cream, and roll them up. Then fill the middle of the bread and 
butter cylinders with leaves of mustard and cress, arrange them in an upright 
position, and place a little tuft of cress in the top of each. 


LEAF SANDWICHES. 


Beat twelve ounces of butter to a cream, add twelve ounces of powdered 
sugar, and beat again for ten minutes, and stir in by degrees three-quarters of a 
pound of flour which has been dried and sifted, and the yolks of six egus, 
adding only one at a time; when these are thoroughly mixed with the o her 
ingredients, add the whites of the eggs whisked to a stiff froth, and half a tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Divide the mixture into three portions, and colour 
one portion a pale green, another yellow, and the third a pale rose pink. 
Have ready some shallow baking-tins, with sides, which have been well buttered 
and lined with buttered paper, and pour in sufficient of the cake mixture to be 
about an inch in thickness, and bake at once in a moderately hot oven, When 
the cakes are ready turn them carefully out of the tin, and when cool cut out 
with a leaf-shaped cutter. Whip some cream until it is very stiff, sweeten it 
slightly and divide it, flavour one portion with curagoa, and mix it with some 
very finely-chopped burnt almonds, and the other with maraschino and a small 
quantity of freshly-grated cocoanut, and the third with chartreuse and some 
grated pistachio nuts. Cut the cakes through and spread the green leaves with 
the curacoa cream, the pink with the maraschino cream, and the yellow 
with the chartreuse cream. Replace the pieces to form the sandwiches, and ice 
the tops and sides of the green cakes witn deep yellow ‘cing, the pink wih 
reddish-orange-coloured icing (made by mixing carmine with yellow colouring), 
and the yellow cakes with green icing, then “ vein”’ the leaves with very fine 
strips of angelica, and serve them arranged so that the colours alternate, and 
garnish with asparagus fern. 

OSBORNE CAKES. 


Put four eggs into a basin with five ounces of powdered sugar, and stand 
the basin in a stewpan containing boiling water, and whisk the contents until 
warm, then remove the basin, add a teaspoonful of vanilla and a dessert- 
spoonful of coffee essence, and beat the mixture agiin until it is cold and thick. 
Sift in by degrees a quarter of a pound of fine flour, one ounce of créme de riz, 
and then add rather less than half a teaspoonful of baking-powder, Butter 
some fancy tins, dust them lightly with flour, fill them with the mixture, 
and bake for from fifteen to twenty minutes, Turn the cakes out of the tins, 
and when they are cold glaze some of them with chocolate and the others with 
maraschino glace. For the chocolate glace melt two ounces of powdered 
chocolate in a small saucepan with a gill of cream, then stir in halfa pound of 
sieved icing sugar, and mix until it is warm and quite smooth, then pour over 
the cakes, and, before it sets, scatter some chopped burnt almonds over 
them. The maraschino glace is made by melting three-quarters of a pound of 
icing sugar in a saucepan, with three tablespoonfuls of maraschino; add a few 
drops of carmine, and, afier masking the cakes with the glace, cover them with 
finely-chopp2d p stachio nuts. 


APRICOT AND STRAWBERRY SALAD. 


Divide some ripe apricots into halves and remove the stones, then place the 
fruit in a deep dish, and pour over it sufficient pine-apple syrup, which should 
be boiling, to cover it, and leave until the syrup is quite cold, Arrange a layer 
of the apricots in a silver bowl, and cover them with a layer of large r'pe 
strawberries which have been cut into halves with a silver knife ; then put more 
apricots and more strawberries until the bowl is nearly full. Add two wine- 
glasses of apricot brandy and a wine-glass of cherry brandy to the pine-apple 
syrup, colour it a clear red with carmine, and pour it over the fruit; place the bowl 
on ice, or in an ice cave, for an hour before the salad is required, and jus: before 
serving cover the fruit with iced whipped cream. CHARLOTTE RussE, 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


r | IIE ’Varsity match has been’ the cricketing event of the week, the result 
being a very even draw, after some scoring which, considering the heavy 
wicket of Monday, was so fecund as to suggest a grave deficiency of 

bowling talent. Bosanquet was quite the most successful bowler, but he was a 

little lucky in the case of some of his victims, and the match may be regarded as a 
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triumph for batsmen, though an ability to score off the weak bowling offered for 
their delectation does not necessarily imply that the ’Varsities were stroog even in 
this flepartment. As a matter of faci the soundest batsmen were not great 
successes, with the exception of Pilking‘on and Day, both freshmen, who are 
likely to be thorns in each o:her’s side for some years. The latter is the better bat 
on the two sides, on and off, of the wicket, but has not the punishing powers of 
his sival, who is. by the way, the first man to score more than go and less than 
100 in these matches. Pilkington’s cut is his best stroke, but he also has a 
very hard and useful off-drive, which sends the ball, with a precisely similar 
action, through so large a range as extra-cover and thiid man. There was, 
indeed, little straight driving, except during Jessop’s brief and brilliant effort, 
though Montmorency showed some affection for the stroke. Knox played 
patchy cricket, but was splendidly succe-sful, his bowling Leing better than was 
anticipated. 

At no time was the mat.h verv exciting, or the difference between the 
teams very marked ; hence a draw was on the whole a satisfactory conclusion, 
and it was a remarkab-y level draw. 

Notts and tie Austral‘ans played a sort of hide-and-seek, catch-who-catch. 
can game, but neither caught either. Without having seen the game, it is hardly 
just to be too critical, but from the accoun's it would appear that the 
Australians might have forced the game with advantage in their first innings, 
though in the second such tactics failed. Shrewsbury played so well as to make 
one hope that he will vet consent to appcar in a test match. Sussex must 
have teen grievously disap; ointed at ther failure to beat Lancashire, for 
whom Lan aster (appropriate name) and Webb bowled splendidly. Has 
Middlesex been premature in discar ing Webb? Well, if he is better than 
Trott, Hearne, and Roche, to say noth.ng of Rawlin, he must be a real 
good ‘un. 

Essex was on the verge of beating Surrey till Lockwood and Hayward 
stood in the gap and staved the plague. It was hard on Essex not to succeed 
afier their fine batting and bowling, but two things are now clear, viz., that the 
Surrey bowling — is 


rather poor stufl, vr, 
an. that the sal- iad 
vation of the ay 


county lies in 
its butting. York- 
shire beat Derby- 
shire in overwhel»- 
ing fashion. Brown 
cid the batting feat, 
Wainwright the 
Lowling feat, though 
in the match with 
Sussex batting 
honours were fair:y 
divided through the 
team ; but Fry's 162 
dwarfed all other 
scores, and is also 
the first century 
which has fal'en to 
this fine cricketer 
this year, Of the 
Gentlemen wv 
layers match at the 
Oval little is to 
be said except that 
it proved that the 
art of batting — is 
not lost, and that 
amateur bowling is 
lamentably weak, 
facts which we all 
knew before; still, 
it is not often that 
a side scores over 
300 twice in a 
match and is 
beaten in one innings 
notwithstanding. | Middlesex ‘‘caved in” badly before the Kent howling, 
a grievous collap-e for a team that opened the season so brilliantly. 
It is in the uncertainty of the batting that the side is unsound, for the 
failures against Notts and Kent can be explained away on no_ other 
grounds. The result of the match is a serious blow to the county’s 
pristige. Of Somerset’s hopeless failure against Lai cash.re it is kindest to 
say no more than to record the fact. W. J. Forp. 
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Sale of Mr. Blunt’s Arabs. 
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W. A. Rouch. FRANGISTAN. Copyright. 
“HE annual sale of Arabian horses at Crabbet Park, which 

has quite come to be regarded as a feature of the London 

season, was held on Saturday last, when some twenty-six 
animals were 
offered for dis- 
posal by Messrs. 
Tattersall. It 
may, however, be 
perhaps — super- 
fluous to add that 
all the horses 
were not sold, as 
Mr. Blunt makes 
no secret of his 
disinclination — to 
part with — too 
many members 
of his stud at a 
time, and most 
clearly explains 
to his friends that 
he will be per- 
fectly content if 
halfofhis animals 
are sold. In- 
deeé, the davo- 
tion with + hich 
Mr. Wilfr'd and 
Lady Aine Blunt 
regard their 
horses may really 
be compared to 
that which is be- 
stowed upon his 
favourite mount 
by an Arab; and 
it may be added 
that neither time, nor trouble, nor money has ever been spared 
in securing the bluest desert blood for the stud at Crabbet Park. 
Both Mr. end Lady Anne Blunt have travelled far in search of 
knowledge, and in the pursuit of a fixed desire to procure the 
most perfect specimens of a breed which, in their opinion, is 
possessed of all the equine virtues. 

In his preliminary speech at the luncheon which preceded 
the sale, Mr. Blunt drew the attention of those present to the fact 
that the Arab horse not only thrives upon an amount of food 
that would be insufficient for most animals, but that it is 
absolutely undesirable to supply a working animal of this breed 
with corn. This heattributes tothe high courage of the Arabian, 
as all his own horses in use get nothing but hay or grass, and his 
advice to purchasers therefore was to abjure corn. 

As stated above, the catalogue contained the names of 
twenty-six horses, eleven of which found new owners, at the 
average of over gI guineas, an increase upon that of former 
years; but though this was considered perfectly satisfactory 
by Mr. Blunt, it is a subject for regret that no fewer than five of 
the choicest animals disposed of were purchased by Colonel 
Sdanovitch for Russia, especially as it was the patriotic desire of 
Mr. and Lady Anne Blunt that their horses should be distributed 
throughout England for the benefit of breeders. 

The top price of the day was paid by Colonel Sdanovitch for 
the white-legged bay two year old stallion Naaman, a big- 
quartered, well-grown horse, with all the quality of his breed, 
who realised 250 guineas, and was worth every penny of it. 
The same purchaser likewise gave 100 guineas apiece for the 
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mares Fezara and Jeneyna, the former a charming chestnut; but 
no doubt one of the greatest bargains of the sale was the silver- 
maned bay three year old Rotuba, who fell to the bid of Mr. W. 
J. Mitchell at 58 guineas, this being a sweet-headed, fine 
made little mare, with simply perfect limbs. There were also 
several excellent Arabs bought in at good figures, such as the 
135 guineas at which Mr. Blunt declined to dispose of the 
grey mare Nejiba, the 180 guineas refused for the grey Seyal, 
and the 100 guineas also declined for the chestnut Ibn Mesaoud, 
a seven year old bred in Egypt, and winner of first prize and the 
championship at Cairo two years ago. 

Upon the conclusion of the sale, the Sultan of the Crabbet 
Park Stud, the chestnut Mesaoud, who has won many first prizes 
here, was brought out, the grand lines and quality of this mcst 
beautiful horse being greatly admired. Indeed, the whole bent 
of the sale may be accepted as pointing emphatically to the 
increased popularity of the Arab horse in England, and when the 
merits of this charming variety are recognised as they deserve to be, 
the services of Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne Blunt will be acknow- 
ledged by the public. This lady and gentleman have laboured for 
years on behalf of a breed of horse which they consider 
eminently qualified to be of service to their countrymen, and 
the unselfish nature of their services cannot be over-estimated. 
Lady Anne Blunt has penetrated far into the desert, where no 
Englishwoman’s foot has ever trod, in search of new blood for 
the Crabbet Park Stud, and surely the thanks of her fellow- 
horse-lovers are due to her for the disinterested sacrifices she has 
made. Of the Arab there is little to be written. His value is 
recognised on all sides by those who know him best. He has 
given us the thorough-bred, and in his proper place, in spite of 
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the depreciatory criticisms of his opponents, he remains the most 
interesting, the most valuable, and the best horse in the world. 
No doubt the injudicious adulation of some hysterical admirers 
has at times caused the Arabian to appear a little ridiculous, but 
divested of sentiment and judged solely by his merits, the horse 
is good enough to still occupy the position which he has filled 
for centuries as a horse amongst horses, if only his friends will 
not claim for him virtues which no single animal could possess. 


S tugs RY oo 
RACING NOTES. 

W* English are an absurdly conse. v.tive 1ace, and seldom tike readily 

to anything new, nor to any change in such things as we are used to, 

This can Le the only reason for the somewhat disappointing support 
accorded to the Bibury Club Meeting held for the first time on the Salisbury 
race-course last week. Thanks to the ‘*Nonconformist conscience” of a 
Stockbridge land-owner, this old-estab‘ished racing club has been ousted from its 
lime-honoured Hampshire home, and forced to seek ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures 
new” close to the cathedral city of Salisbury. This new rendezvous is no 
more difficult to get at than the old Danebury venue, the course is every bit as 
good, and the arrangements generally on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of last week left nothing to te desired, especialiy those for dealing with the 
undesirable element of the racing army ; so that in time to come there is no 
reason why the Bibury Club should not be just as prosperous at Salisbury as it 
used to be at Stockbridge. 

There is no more fatal mistake, towever, than that of unduly spinning out 
any entertainment, a race-meeting especially, and the three days over which 
last week’s meeting was spread might well be cut down to two, to the great 
advantage of everyone concerned, the club itself especially. I am always 
drawing attention to the successes of Beenham-bred horses—I had to do so only 
last week—and on the first day of the meeting the Hampshire Stakes of 
500 sovs. was won by a colt of Mr. Waring’s breeding, the three year old 
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Stage Villain, by Buccaneer—Mary Anderson, to whose make and shapes I 
drew special attention in these notes a ter seeing him as ayeailing. Considering 
that he polished off Doddington and Airolo, at 3lb. and 71b. respectively, with 
the greatest ease, he is evidently useful at a mile. A new two year old, Satyrica, 
by Alloway—Satira, won the Champagne Stakes, but the opposition was very 
moderate, there being only one previous winner amongst the eight that finished 
behind her, and although a good-looking filly, she may be only in the second 
class. 

On Wednes.lay Mr. H. McCaimunt’s Hougoumont, by Sir Hugo—La Croise 
Dorée, and therefore half-brother to 
that promising two year old, Jennesse 
Dorée, won the Beaufort Handicap 
Plate of a mile and a-half, and then 
it was a thousand pities to see the 
Pembroke Cup, which his taken the 
place of the old-established Stock bridge 
Cup, walked over for by that great 
sprinter Eager. Not that the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes for two year olds, the 
principal event of the concluding day, 
did much better, as on'y one opponent, 
Nettle Creeper, had the temerity to 
try conclusions with thit useful Kings- 
clere co't Elopement. Needless to 
sty, the son of Rightaway and Maid 
of Lorn never frightened the layers of 
33 to 1 on him, and he won ina 
canter by a length. 

Staunch admirer as I am of this 
year’s three year cld champion, 
Flying Fox—I wrote him up in these 
notes as a two year old, when the 
majority of those who are most 
enthusiastic about him now rather 
‘‘crabbed” him than otherwise—I 
cannot agree with the writer in a 
weekly contemporary who says of him 
**T believe him to be quite an equal 
to his grandsire Ormonde.” He may 
be so, of course, but certainly there 
are no real grounds for believing 
anything of the sort. He has 
beaten a lot of terribly bad three year 
olds over mile courses, and once 
over a mile and a-half, but he has never yet done anything to prove that 
he is a stayer, neither has he met anything of the same class as Minting 
and The Bard. The same writer goes on to say that Royal Emblem is ‘‘ about 
the best of the year, barring Flying Fox.” If so it only proves what I have 
just said—that, Flying Fox excepted, they are a very bad lot. 

At Newmarket, the week before last, I expected to see the Oaks winner, 
Musa, run better than she did in the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, won by Flying 
Fox. The fact that on Friday last Harrow, with a 3lb. pull in the weights with 
Si.ola, who is probably a few pounds better than Musa, cantered away from 
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her in the Lingfield Park Stakes, shows, however, that Musa probably ran up re 
her best form at Newmarket. On the Lingfield running, Harrow is obviously 
better than Musa, whilst how much Flying Fox is in front of Harrow no one 
could possibly estimate ; so that it is no wonder if the Derby winner gave the 
Oaks winner glb. and a very considerable beating. The victory of Harrow at 
Lingfield somewhat discounts the form of the Newmarket race, seeing that 
Royal Emblem, Birkenhead, and Boniface, who, together with Ninus, were 
Flying Fox’s close attendants in the finish for the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
were none of them in the first three behind Harrow at Lingfield. Oppressor’s 
running also shows up the rottenness of this year’s Derby form, and it must now 
be pretty evident to. everyone that, without having any wish to belittle Flying 
Fox, whom I have always believed to be a great horse over his own course, he 
has been singularly fortunate hitherto in meeting the most moderate opponents, 

Nor was it anything of a performance for a first-class three year old to give 
Ninus a good 14lb. beating, at 7lb. less than weight for age, over a mile. 
Prince Soltykofi’s four year old was never a tip-topper, and what weight 
Cyllene could give him I should be sorry to say. It is true that at Ascot he 
beat the Prince of Wales’s Stakes winner very easily in the Hardwicke Stakes, 
but Manners may bea bad three year old, and probably is. In fact, I look upon 
this year’s three year olds, with one brilliant exception, as the worst I have ever 
seen, and I am not at all sure that another son of Orme, Frontier, may not turn 
out to be the second best of them. After his very creditable début in the New- 
market Stakes, in which he finished in front of Harrow and Frontier, I thought 
the big, long-striding, backward Kent, by Kendal—Adornment, a colt of infinite 
promise ; but the way he was ridden at Ascot is not likely to have done him 
any good, and he may never come to his best this year. If Caiman can really 
stay, he is not unlikely to be one of the best of his age, and misht even trouble 
Flying Fox over a distance of giound, always supposing the Duke of West- 
minster’s colt to be not so good over longer courses as he has shown himself at 
a mile. At any rate, I should put these two, Frontier and Caiman, togethei 
with Lord Edward II., who showed us at Kempton Park that he is not wanting 
in class, and at Ascot that he stays, next to Fiving Fox among those of their 
age, whilst I doubt if we have yet seen the best of Good Luck, though judging 
him by his form with Kilcock in the Queen’s Stand Plate at Ascot, his best 
distance may be six furlongs only. 

I have already stated in these nutes that I have good reason for knowing 
it to be by no means certain that Flying Fox will go to the post for this year’s 
St. Leger, and given my reasons for saying that were he mine he would 
certainly zo¢ do so. Nor is it, I fancy, quite certain that he will be asked to 
win the Eclipse Stakes at Sandown Park to-morrow (Friday). Should he go to 
the post, he is, of course, absolutely certain to win it, ut there being no maiden 
allowance in this race, it is just possible that Frontier will be thought quite 
good enough to win, as in the absence of his stable companion he probably 
would be. But for his Newmarket performance I should have expected to see 
Dieudonné run well over this easy mile ; but perhaps we shall not see this colt 
in his best form until Goodwood, when he can hardly be handicapped out of the 
Stewards’ Cup if he is still the horse he once was. 

That Democrat, with a run, would win the Great Foal Plate on Saturday I 
never had any doubt, and when his stable companion, Jouvence, was sent to do 
duty instead of him, I fancied he would very nearly win, although Elopenfent 
was made the better favourite of the two. Dum Dum, Stealaway, Oria, and 
three others made up a fairly representative field. |The result was an exciting 
set-to between the two favourites, Elopement and Jouvence, of which pair Lord 
William Beresford’s American-bred gelding held his own to the end, and won a 
good race by a head. 

Orme still holds his place at the head of the winning stallions of the 
season, with a total of nearly £20,000, as against the £6,000 odd of his 
two nearest attendants, Bonavista and St. Simon. Stockwell, Doncaster, 
Bend Or, Ormonde, Orme, and Flying Fox. Whata line this is. Another 
great branch of the mighty Eclipse tribe is that of Galopin, St. Simon, 
Persimmon ; and Orme, the present king of the stallions, is a good illustration 
of what may be done by a union of these two illustrious families. Birdcatcher 
and Sweetmeat have always nicked well, and the second and fifth on the list, 
Bonarosa and Martagon, are good examples of the usefulness of this cross, 
whilst the Touchstone family is holding its own brave y with Royal Hampton, 
The Sailor Prince, Sheen, and Ayrshire. 

The beautifully-bred Enthusiast, by Sterling—Cherry Duchess, by The 
Duke, is low down on the list, owing solely to want of opportunities ; but he is 
the sire of Eager and Lord Edward II., and with half a chance would soon be 
at the top. Last week’s principal three year old winner, Harrow, is a good 
example of the success of giving back to Orme the Blacklock blood in his dam, 
that mare, Lady Primrose, being by Rosebery, son of Speculum, out of The 
Empress Maud, by Beauclerc, whose dam was Bonny Bell, by Voltigeur. He 
is therefore bred on the same lines as Flying Fox, whose dam, Vampire, is by 
Galopin out of Irony, by Rosebery, 

The Duke of Westminster is evidently a firm believer not only in the value 
of the Birdcatcher and Blacklock cross, especially with Ormonde’s Sweetmeat 
strain-through Lily Agnes thrown in, but also in Bruce Lowe’s theory of giving 
back to a sire the best bivod in his dam. May he long go on breeding great 
winners in this way. Outpost. 
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Bisley of getting his share of prizes worth £8,000 in money and 4,600 

in kind. He evidently intends to avail himself of his chances to a 
greater extent than he did last year, for there is a substantial increase in the 
number of entries for all the more important competitions. In the programme 
there are no notable changes from that of last year. An assurance has been given 
to intending competitors by the National Rifle Association that the new hollow- 
nosed bullet that pliyed such pranks at the recent Edinburgh meeting and else- 
where will not be used at Bisley, where only ammunition that has been 
exhaustively tested is to be issued. There would still seem to be some mystery 
about the Mark IV. Service bullet. From one quarter we hear that the bullet 
leaves the nickel envelope in the rifle, and from another that the bullet refused the 
rifling. In the one case the ammunition manufacturer is blamed, and in the 
other the maker of the rifle. Further explanation is evidently necessary, but 
that explanation has not as vet been forthcoming, probably because the War 
Office authorities are as much in the dark as we are. But the question of the 


. ‘HIS week and next are those of the rifleman, who has an opportunity at 
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best bullet is just now the burning one in rifle-shooting, and it will have to be 
settled definitely before we can regard our troops as on a par with those of other 
nations, who may, for all we know to the contrary, have solved the problem. 

It is at least not very reassuring that in the recent International Rifle Match 
at the Hague the British team, as it turns out, just escaped winning the 
‘* wooden spoon ” awarded the worst shots. Of course one must not forget that 
all the conditions at the recent match were different to those in this country. 
Hair-triggers and match-rifles were allowed, as well as shelters from the wind, 
while the whole of the shooting took place at 300 metres (328yds.), forty shots 
being fired in each of three positions—standing, kneeling, and prone. The 
standing position when firing is not one cultivated by our rifleman, and it is a 
position in which a heavy 6lb. pull on the trigger has its greatest disadvan- 
tage in a match. It is questionable whether our men should practise the 
standing position more than they do. Some experts regard it as a very impor- 
tant posture, while others again cannot admit its practical importance in actual 
warfare, particularly when adopted with match-rifles and hair-triggers. 

In a technical view again that contest was one between the supporters of 
the block and those of the bolt actions. If the bolt action be preferable to the 
block action ina military arm it is passing strange that the first, second, and third 
places in the recent match were won with block actions. The winners—the 
Swiss—used rifles with the Martini action, a cotton powder, lead bullet covered 
with a steel envelope with a solid point, and reduced in diameter at the base, 
the bore being 7°5mm., with a brass rimless ca'tridge with a square shoulder. 
The Swiss have very little to learn from us in the manufacture of ammunition. 

We observe that Mr. Leslie B. Taylor, the managing director of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Westley Richards and Co., Limited, has very timeously 
invented a new man-stopping bullet, which, in the opinion of various military 
and sporting authorities at an experimental trial in Birmingham, on Saturday last, 
is a decided improvement on the ordinary projectile. We have not tried this 
new bullet, but it is descrited as an 802r. one with a flat exposed lead core, 
projecting from the nickel envelope, the pro‘ruding lead being under-cut in a 
tapering manner to the point, where the nickel jacket ends, the shoulder thus 
servinz to punch out on impact a clearer and larger entrance than the ordinary 
shaped bullet. The process of resistance is said to be much increased by the 
presence of an air chamber at the base of the nickel envelope, which enables 
the lead to mushroom very easily. Its destructive power was tried rather 
severely on Saturday last, and for its size it stood all the tests usually employed 
in a remarkable manner. NEVIS. 





HE advantages of the Engadine as a cycling ground I have referred to 
on a former occasion, and as at the moment of writing this I find 
myself once more in that delightful region, I cannot forbear from 

reiterating the advice I have already given to all cyclists who are fond of 
foreign travel to betake themselves and their machines to what is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable cycling ground in Europe. One is accustomed to regard 
great altitudes as representative only of the pvinted tops of snow-capped 
mountains ; but in the Engadine we have a splendid highway of over sixty 
miles in length, and ranging between 4,o000ft. and 6,o00ft. above the sea. 
When to the glorious Alpine air, the noble environment of glaciers and towering 
peaks, and the grand highway itself, is added the charm of a seiies of lakes of 
most entrancing beauty, it may be understood what a wealth of delight is open 
to the wheelman who ventures so far afield. 

It is not difficult to reach the Engadine, and there are various ways. One 
of the best is to train right throuzh to Davos Platz, that lofty Alpine valley 
which is worth visiting for its own sike. Thence one may proceed over the 
Fluela Pass, a glorious defile, and enter the Lower Engadine at Siis, not very 
far below its junction with the Upper Engadine. At Siis one may either travel 
to the end of the Upper Engadine and gaze down into the awesome and 
majestic Maloja Pass, the hizhway into Italy, or first turn northwards and ride 
the length of the Lower Engidine, then retracing one’s steps and riding the 
whole way to Maloja. : 

Another plan would be to train to Chur and ascend the Julier Pass, 
descending to Silvaplana, which is only seven miles from Maloja. One may 
then sweep down the entire Engadine, both Upper and Lower, and only cover 
seven miles of ground twice over. A more magnificent ride it is impossible to 
conceive. There is not a dull yard from end to end, and the route is capable of 
an infinity of variations. Pontresina, for example, lies back some three miles 
from the main road, not far from St. Moritz, and, needless to say, should not 
be missed. The Bernina Pass may be crossed fiom there to Poschiavo, and if 
hard work is not objected to, the Stelvio, the highest pass in Europe, may be 
ascended also. The best way to take this, however, is from Nanders, at the 
foot of the Lower Engadine, and descend to Tirano in Italy, returning to the 
Enzadine by way of the Bernina and Pontresina, and leaving it by the 
Albula Pass. 

Not having previously descended the Lower Engadine below Siis, I must 
confess to being agreeably surprised at its picturesque resources. To many 
people they would appear more striking even than those of the Upper 
Engadine, and for this reason. Between Maloja and Samaden the road itself 
is at such a height—from 5,o0oft. to 6,oooft.—that the mountains are 
dwarfed, and unless one rides with a consciousness of the unique altitude of the 
highway one may lose sight of the noble grandeur of the neighbouring peaks. 
In the Lower Engadine, on the other hand, the road gradually falls, and the 
mountains maintain their level, so that the sense of distance between ground and 
summit is materially increased. At Schuls, for example, the capital of the 
Lower Engadine, the panorama is superb, simply because the road itself has 
dropped, and the highway at various portions of the Engadine is much 
more impressive because of its falling and winding gradients than in the more 
level Upper Engadine. 
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None the less is the region between Samaden and Maloja the more 
charming of the two sections, though in the midst of such a wealth of beauty 
comparisons partake of the invidious. The air is more rarefied in the former 
case, and the lakes are exquisite. No words could possibly convey an adequate 
idea of the loveliness possessed by these sheets of emerald, beginning at St. 
Moritz, closely followed by that of Campfer, then Silvaplana, and finally the 
Silser See, which leads up to the Maloja. A view of these taken from a height 
behind St. Moritz unquestionably makes one of the most striking photographs 
that Europe can produce, and, singularly enough, the art of colouring is not here 
misapplied, for the tints that one almost associates with children’s picture books 
are here reality, and the greens and purples, surmounted by the everlasting 
snows, combine to form a landscape of surpassing beauty. 

To those who wish to take the Engadine ex rouse for Italy, the traversing of 
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« 
the Maloja Pass affordsa marvellous ride. It opens with a sicep slope of fourteen 
winding zigzags, and then descends through a succession of valley afier valley, 
through which a boiling river surges, until the Italian frontier is crossed at 
Villa Chiavenna, and the smiling plains of Lombardy are reached. The 
opulent glories of the Italian lakes do not require to be enlarged upon here ; 
they should be visited by every cyclist who finds himself within measurab'e 
distance of the district. But though geographically so near to the Engadine, 
there is always one great drawback to a combination of the latter with the lakes, 
and that is that at the season of the year when the high plateau is at its best the 
heat of the lake region is intense. But much can be done by means of early 
rising, noonday resting, and the wearing of puggarees; and the heat is so 
much drier than that at home, that in August one may suffer more in London 
than at Como in July. THE PILGRIM. 




















ERE we have 
‘ a very clever 
play, written 


in the most modern 
spirit, in which the plct 
is of secondary import- 
ance to the treatment, 
yet in which the story 
is entertaining in itself. 
Produced at a matinée 
at Terry’s Theatre, it 
created such interest that 
it was placed immediately in the evening programme at the 
Comedy Theatre. It is of the morning performance of which 
we write, some changes having been made in the cast at the 
latter house. 

“The Weather-Hen,” had its last half been as good as its 
first, would have been a remarkable play, one worthy of the 
boards of the first theatres in London. Unfortunately, in the 
last two of the four acts, the authors lost the grip of their 
subject; they became undecided; they seemed to flounder ; there 
was no proceeding to a definite issue. It seemed as though they 
had got so far with their story, and had no fixed idea as to the 
logical ending of it. Consequently the strength of the play was 
dissipated, and what promised to be an admirable achievement 
dwindled away into merely a work of great promise. Yet even 
that is much in these days. 

Messrs. Berte Thomas and Granville Barker have written a 

play of character. Deftly and dramatically they laid down their 
premisses. For two acts it would hardly be too much to say 
that we were deeply interested. The characters were human, 
the language was suggestive and effective without being in any 
way forced. There was “atmosphere” in the piece; there was 
freshness of idea; it seemed as if we were to have a living 
subject vitally treated. Even afterwards, when the strength and 
the cohesion had disappeared, the thing was new and interesting 
enough. But long discussions had taken the place of action, and 
the metaphysics, at first subordinate—in which place metaphysics 
are very excellent—overmastered the plot, and so ‘‘ The Weather- 
Hen” lost its hold upon us. 
_ _ Itis the story of the neglected wife; and yet, perhaps, this 
is but incidental to the main idea. A “ weather-hen,” it appears, 
is a feminine weather-cock, and it is to be supposed that the 
delineation of a woman swayed hither and thither, as undecided 
as Hamlet, was the dominating theme the authors set out to 
discuss, 

_ She is treated shamefully by her husband, whose sins 
against the marriage sacrament are not merely negative. At 
last it gets to be more than she can bear. So she runs away 
with a very young man—whom she does not love. She runs 
away with him rather than with the other, the one to whom she 
was really pledged before she became a wife, whom she really 
loves and does not know it. James Fergusson remains her 
friend; he does not urge her to break her marital vows with him 
as fellow-sinner ; he never suggests it. When he learns that se 
is about to leave her husband he seeks to dissuade her, and telis 
her that there is such a thing as Duty. But his sorrow at this 
knowledge is as nothing to his grief when he learns that she is 
going away with a man she does not love. This to him is the 
grievous sin. But, deaf to his arguments and entreaties, she 
goes. He plots so that the thing looks merely like an escapade. 
Ihen she returns to her husband ; she has “ driited’”’ again; the 
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old horrible life is all that 
is left to her. ‘Too late she 
asks Fergusson to take 
her; a little while ago 
this would have seemed 
like the opening of heaven 
tohim. Nowit is too late. 
He goes away—for ever. 

Just why it is too 
late, is a little hazy. Is 
it because he is disappointed in her? We are not supposed to 
believe, I presume, that it is her wifehood which makes it too late. 
Rather are we given the impression that at first he would have 
deemed himself blessed in being the means of giving her 
happiness, oblivious of the laws of State, Society, or Church. 

The play is so well told, with such an eye for effect, yet 
so untheatrically, that one hopes that Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Barker will lose no time in giving us more of their work. It 
looks as though we had discovered a new dramatic partnership 
which should give us drama far above the ordinary. One may 
be disappointed, of course, but one hopes not. By the way, 
certain critics, not remarkable for nicety of judgment, have placed 
‘‘The Weather-Hen ” in the category to which belong ‘‘ Wheels 
Within Wheels ” and “ The Liars.” This because it deals with 
a “risky” subject. Such a pronouncement is ridiculous and 
shows a lack of perception. We cannot bar from our stage 
“daring” plays which deal seriously with grave subjects ; it is 
only when immorality is condoned and made flippant that we 
ask for a more rigid discrimination. 

“The Weather-Hen” was really superbly acted. The 
performance of Miss Madge McIntosh alone makes the play at 
the Comedy Theatre worth seeing. Here we have an actress of 
finished art and absolute naturalness, keenly intelligent, charming 
to look upon. Surely this is an acquisition indeed. Mr. Cooper 
Cliffe’s playing at Terry’s of the egomaniac husband, Mr. Foss’s 
Fergusson, Mr. Graham Browne, and Miss Mary Rorke were 
absolutely perfect in their severul ways. 


R. TREE is already hard at work upon the great revival of ‘* King 

John ” at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the autumn. The play is 

practically cast, at all events so far as the big parts go, and the 

company promises to be a dignified and an inspiring one. The crafty Lackland 

himself should have a fine representative in Mr. Tree, who is particularly happy 

in his interpretation of these sinister figures; they afford him a chance of 

displaying that subtlety to which he gives such perfect artistic expression. Mr. 

Lewis Waller’s Faulconbridge should also be a bold and attractive embodiment, 

full of that straightforward devilry of which this actor is so popular an exponent, 
and for which his Hotspur has prepared us. 

Mr, Franklin McLeay, as Hubert, will have the chance of showing us once 
again how versatile are his talents. We are too apt to regard Mr. McLeay as a 
‘“subtle ” actor and nothing else ; but one of his greatest triumphs when he was 
on tour with Mr. Tree was his sprightly young American correspondent in ‘* The 
Red Lamp”; nor must we forget his broadly comical but artistic portrayal 
of Marshall in ‘Captain Swift.” His Hubert is sure to be a bold, rough, 
uncouth fellow, just as Shakespeare drew him. The engagement of Master 
Sefton for the character of Aithur was a particularly happy choice. We are 
tired of girls masquerading as Shakespearian boys, and vet the manager might 
well have despaired of finding an acceptable boy with gifts for the part, with 
intelligence sufficiently developed. But the impression this little lad made on 
that afternoon in “‘ The Heather Field ” at Terry’s Theatre was immediate and 
remarkable. 


Miss Julia Neilson’s Constance is, of course, an experiment. But Miss 


Neilson starts with so many points in her favour that the choice is pretty sure to 
be justified. She is so handsome, so regal, and she has proved herself over and 
over again so accomplished an actress, that we anticipate with a creat deal of 
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pleasure her success as Constance. Mr. Mollison, as the King of France, 
shou d also be a valuable addition to the company ; he is a finished actor, with 
great elocutionary gifts, and his King in ‘‘ Henry IV.,” not so very long ago, 
was an admirable piece of work. Another addition to the cast of great prom.se 
is the selection of that powerful actress, Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), for the 
character of Elinor; and Miss Lettice Fairfax will be a sympathetic and 
Mr. Louis Calvert is a sound and reliable Shakespearian 
actor, and his playing of Casca in ** Julius Czesar ” bids us hope for an excellent 
performance of Cardinal Pandulph. ‘* King John,” as a great Shakespearian 
revival, at one of our very foremost playhouses, naturally takes precedence in the 
autumn dramatic season. 

We are all very curious about the new modern play by Messrs. Wilson Barrett 
and Louis N. Parker, which the former gentleman will introduce as the chief 
effort of his autumnal management of the Lyceum. Till now, it is shrouded in 
mystery, but we can rely on our enterprising paragraphists to dispel this, at 
least in some measure, Lefore many weeks are past. The title, I am told, will 
be a most surprising one, and one which will rouse our curiosity to very 
Also that the new play has a great moral idea behind it, 
though our authors, of course, are far too experienced to attempt to preach, 
Also that the action of the play ranges from the fasionable West to the grimy 
Kast of the metropolis. 

Another hig event of the season which comes after the dog-days, will be the 
product on of Mr. Hall Caine’s own dramatisation of his novel, ‘* The Christian,” 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. This has had all the benefit of bold advertise- 
ment, owing to the struggle in the law eourts between Mr. Wilson Barrett and 
Mr. Hall Caine as to the rights in the play, a struggle which will soon be 
carried on 7 coram populo, unless the blessed spirit of compromise intervenes. 
Mr. Waring and Miss Evelyn Millard, as John Storm and Glory Quaile, will 
have the opportunity of some strenuors work in ‘* The Christian.” 

Nor must we forget ‘* Kupert of Hentzau” at the St. James’s, which is to 
be presented with al the trilliance and taste which mark each of Mr. 
Alexander’s productions. Miss Fay Davis should make a delicious Flavia, 
Queen of Ruritania; the dashing qualities of Mr. Alexander’s Rupert we all 
know from ‘* The Prisoner of Zenda.” Mr. Vernon will return to the company ; 
he is always a commanding fizure on the stage. In other respects the cast will 
be a strong one, and eve ything in the way of stage accessory will be given to 
the play to make it a rival to the phenomenal ‘ Zenda.” 

If only Mr. Charles Wyndham will make up his mind to do ‘* Cyrano de 
himself or to let somebody else do it, we shall all be very much 
obliged to him. It is most aggravating to be kept from this for so long a time. 
The piece has been battledored and shuttlecocked for so long between Mr. 
Wyndham and Sir Henry Irving that one despairs of seeing the French master- 
piece in the vernacular at all. If Mr. Wyndham won’t do it, will he not hand 
it over to Mr. Tree, who would not, we may be sure, make us wait very long 
before he staged it at Her Majesty’s Theatre ? PHa:BUS. 
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Peterborough Hound Show. 


* | HE twenty-second Foxhound Show at Peterborough was 
held last week, and, as might be expected, resulted in a 
complete success. At the same time, although the 

number of packs that were represented at the show was twenty- 

one, the same, by the way, as last year, several old supporters 
of the show were missed, amongst them being Mr. Austin 

Mackenzie, who has disposed of his hounds to the Duke of 

Beaufort, and was acting as judge upon the present occasion in 

conjunction with the Hon. C. Brand. 

So far as the foxhounds were concerned, there is very little 
but praise to be bestowed upon the show, the champion- 
ship being deservedly awarded to PytcHLEY Margulis, a hound 
of the highest quality, and possessed of a perfect neck and 
shoulders; but it must be added that some critics, when he got 
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upon the flags, pronounced him a little open in the feet. A very 
sorty group, too, were the Duke of Beaufort’s two couples of 


entered hounds, Victor, Raglan, Ringwood, and Woldsman, as 
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smart a lot as could be found anywhere, and quite of the 
Mackenzie type, but they would be none the worse for a little 
more substance. The Duke of Beaufort won with a superb 
couple of unentered bitch hounds, 
Rapture and Lusty, a_ big, heavy- 
boned, roomy couple, with grand legs 
and feet, and heaps of scope about 
them. The former subsequently secured 
the champion cup for the best of her sex, 
and the award gave general satisfaction. 
The Warwickshire won, too, with two 
superb couples of entered bitch hounds, 
of which Tragedy and Timorous won 
last year as an unentered couple. 

The harriers, according to modern 
ideas at all events, were a satisfactory 
show, but it came rather as a shock all 
the same to the susceptibilities of the 
older school of sportsmen to hear a 
master of harriers publicly expressing 
his satisfaction that the foxhound type 
was being drawn closer together every 
year at Peterborough. Indeed, it very 
often requires an effort to distinguish 
where the foxhound ends and the harrier 
begins when looking over the packs at 
this show, and it must be admitted that 
those who deplore the encouragement 
that is being given to the foxhound 
type are fully justified in their denun- 
ciation of several of the awards. In 
this section the champion cup for the 
best dog hound not under 16in. nor 
exceeding 19in. went to Mr. E. Quare’s 
Seaman, a hound possessed of plenty 
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shoulders, but he scarcely shows the quality of his kennel 
companion, Scalper, who won in the entered couples with him. 
A hound of very similar type was Major Aikman’s Rutland, 
who took the championship of the over 1gin. section, whilst 
the champion bitch hound, Gladsome, from the same pack, shows 
great quality, but a good deal too much of the foxhound to 
please everybody. 

The beagles mustered fairly numerously, but somehow this 
portion of the show never appears to receive much patronage 
from visitors. Possibly this may be due to the fact that the 
beagle, like the harrier, is in a transient state, so that old points 
which used to be bred for are being steadily lost. The somewhat 


oe 
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heavy head of the old-time harrier has almost disappeared, and 
the beagle is rapidly losing his muzzle and ear. Perhaps this 
may all be for the best, but many do not think so, and few 
tenable excuses are forthcoming for the abandonment of type. 
One circumstance, however, in connection with the judging was 
satisfactory to the veterans present, inasmuch as the champion 
cup for the best dog hound went to Mr. J. G. Allott’s RumMaGER, 
who more closely approached the old standard than any other 
of the competitors. On the other hand, there was a good deal 
of the dwarf foxhound cut about Cheshire Buxom, who 
won the championship amongst the bitch hounds; and conse- 
quently honours remained easy as between the admirers of the 
two types. 
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“THE Academy has found a neat little flaw and a neat little coincidence in 
relation to ‘ The Alleged Haunting of D—— House,” by Lord Bute 
and Miss Goodrich Freer, which has already been alluded to in another 

place. All through the book there are annoying blanks——blank names of places, 

of persons, of houses. But in one place, quite by accident, the full name 

Ballechin has been left in. So the Academy is able, using Ballechin as a 

substructure, to fill in all the skeletons. D—— is Dunkeld, the S—-— family 

are Steuarts, T—-— is the Tay, and so on. 

The amusing thing is that much the same thing was done in another way, 
and much the same kind of mistake was made by Disraeli in writing ‘* Lothair,” 
and passed hy his printer’s reader. Now Lord Bute, all unconsciously, and no 
doubt unwillingly, stood for the model of Lothair. But Disraeli was far too much 
of an artist to descend to blanks. He used fictitious names. Thus if Lothair 
was Lord Bute, Monsignor Catesby was Monsignor Capel, and so on through 
all the book, in which the identity of the eminent persons who were satirised was 
hardly veiled at all. But once, in a careless moment, the pen wrote of its own 
motion Capel instead of Catesby, and:when once that was in print the cat was 
fairly and irretrievably out of the bag. True, of course, everybody knew all 
about it before, to all intents and purposes, but the little slip gave certainty to 
the general knowledge, and after that all denials would have been useless. 

_  “‘Lothair” is not a great book by any means, clever though it is at odd 

times, But although we have seen a hundred greater ones since that, they have 

none of them caused a stir of quite the same kind. I can just remember it all ; 
the guesses, the suspicions, the amusement, and the anger ; and ‘‘ among my 
books” there are not many which amuse me more than an old copy of 
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‘ Lothair,” with pencil notes showiug who the persons of the story really were. 
It was given to me as a great treasure by the very reverend person who made the 
notes. The Greville memoirs produced a sensation of similar but not of exactly 
the same kind. 

‘©The Martyrdom of an Empress ” (Harper), which is quite easy to obtain 
after all, for you can buy it, although the libraries will not circulate it, is not at 
all the same kind of book, and, frankly, I wish I had not bought it. ‘* Some 
things,” it has been well said, ‘‘ are too horrible to write about.” In her desire to 
make the best of the character of Elizabeth, the author, a woman beyond 
question, is absolutely reckless in her disr.gard for the fair fame of living persons. 
Moreover, this recklessness is as conspicuous as her failure to glorify the heroine. 
Altogether a very sad and a very unnecessary book. 

All the world has been reading Miss Jekyll’s famous book, and I have been 
amongst her most devoted admirers at a distance. The distance has been 
removed now, and I have seen Miss Jekyll and her garden and her house face to 
face. It would not be in. good taste for me to record my impression of this 
gifted woman further than by saying that she knows everything about a garden, 
in the widest sense of the word, and that she has it all absolutely at her finger’s 
end. Her house is in the old style of the beautiful county of Surrey, which she 
loves so well, and is to my mind absolutely perfect. Native stone, Sussex oak, 
and rich tiles are delightfully combined in a structure which has every virtue that 
a country house can have. In particular a long gallery, oak-wainscoted, and 
with huge oaken-timbered arches overhead, havnts my memory. Every one of 
those massive timbers has been carefully chosen by a local craftsman, cunning to 
choose the elbows of wood which would naturally fall in with the design ; and 
every one has been worked as oak ought to be—with the adze. 

For the garden—it is not a dream of beauty, but many dreams. In the 
comparatively narrow space of fifteen acres, on the slope of a Surrey hillside, there 
is everything that the heart of man or woman can desire. There are long green 
woodland glades, at the end of one of them a splendid Scotch fir, with its bark 
rosy in the sun. Here and there, appropriately placed, are groups of wood lilies 
in flower, oft. and roft. high. Everything is the result of thought, every- 
thing looks perfectly natural, and my mind is a medley of beautiful impres:ions. 
But, I had almost forgotten, these are literary notes. Well, Miss Jekyll is 
writing another book, which Messrs. Longman will bring out, and that is 
excellent news. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin is to be congratulated on having secured ‘‘ Robert 
Orange,” the sequel to Mrs, Craigie’s ‘‘ School for Saints,” for the Green Cloth 
Library. Another new book of some interest, to be published this very week by 
Mr. Unwin, is Lord Ernest Hamilton’s ‘* The Perils of Josephine.” 

A correspondent of Z7/erature has been at pains to hunt out what he calls 
the location of all the existing MSS. of Charles Dickens. Of these, four only 
are in private hands. Miss Georgina Hogarth possesses the greatest treasure of 
them all, ‘‘ The Cricket on the Hearth”; Mr. Steuart Samuel owns ‘* The 
Christmas Carol.” Both these are in London, and so is ‘* The Battle of 
Life,” in the hands of a dealer. ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend” is in the hands of 
Mr. Childs of Philadelphia. 

Books to order from the library : 

“Giles Ingilby.” W. E. Norris. (Methuen ) 

‘The Custom of the Country.” Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

‘** Letters of Lord Byron,” Vol. III. KR. E. Prothero, 
‘* The Strange Story of Hester Wynne.” G. Colmore. 
‘The Trail of the Goldseekers.” Hamlin Garland. 


(Hutchinson. ) 
(Murray. ) 
(Smith, Elder.) 
(Macmillan,) 
LOOKER-ON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SPANIEL’S BAD HABIT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNntRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—In your issue of May 27th you advise a corresvondent as to a 
probable way of curing a spaniel of eating small birds. I am sorry that one 
thing after another has prevented me from writing before; but I think it is probably 
quite unnecessary to resort to a bird skin stuffed with knitting needles. In 
June last year a young retriever was worrying me in the same way, and, like 
Mr. Bowen Summers, I began to fear that it might eventually eat game. How- 
ever, shortly after the nesting season the supply of weakly young birds naturally 
ran out, and the dog ceased to hunt for them. For some time after that it had 
a propensity for any offal which it found in refuse heaps, but it gave up looking 
for even this in a short time. If Mr. Summers’s dog is thin, or with a harsh 
and staring coat, I think he will find that a few doses of areca nut will remove 
the cause of the whole trouble. If the areca nut acts in the way I imigine it 
will, the dog should be fed extra well until it is in really guod condition again, 
and I think there will then be no further hunting for young birds. —L. 


FALCONRY. 
(To THE Eprror oF **CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Re’erring to my article on ‘ Hawking Grouse,” published in your last 
week’s issue, it is true that Lord Lilford uses the term * prejudicial to gime,” 
but he immediately explains it by saying treat the wild peregrine does some- 
times take grouse and partridges. It is needless to say that all falconers agree 
in this. What follows—I speak of a passage in his book—is a di-tinct defence 
of the peregrine. ‘* Game birds,” he says, ‘‘are by no means the habitual, or 
even a particularly favourite, prey of the peregrine.” Mr. A, Trevor Baittye is 
earnest in his view that the peregrine will always take the bird ‘* most easily 
reached.” —PEREGRINE. 








ROMNEYA COULTERI NOT SUCCEEDING, 
(To THE Eprror oF **CountTrRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—Will you kindly let me know your opinion through your highly-interesting 
piper on the following: I had last year a row o some twelve Romneya Coulteri 
plants doing very well, in fact, many of the stems were Io. hish. Between them 
were clematis. We dressed the clematis with lime rubble and the Romneyas 
with,a ¢h7ck (6in. or 8in.) coating of wood ash, and this year nearly al the 
Romneyas are dead, excepting some ddd shoots which came up at a distance. 
Do you consider the lime affected them, or the perhaps too strong coating of 
wood ash? Or do you think we should look elsewhere? 1 thought the poppy- 
worts always accepted both forms of dressing.— MOLLY. 

[We should certainly say you have killed your Romneya plants with 
kindness. A light, warm soil is necessary, not so much surface dressing, and 
separation fiom “Other things. Probably the clematis has something to do 
with their failure. Keep such beautiful flowers as the Romneyas by themselves. 
We print the letter, as some reader may be able to assist you also.—Eb. ] 
































































































MINSTEAD RHODODENDRON DRIVE. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiFs.”} 
Sik,—I enclose photographs of the famous Min- 
stead rhododendron drive, doubtless the finest of 
the, several drives of this nature existing in the 
New Forest district. Through the kindness of 
the lord of the manor (H. F. Compton, Esq.), 
the drive is always open to sightseers, and the 
rhododendrons have probably never looked more 
beautiful than at the present moment. I am afraid 
that the accompanying photographs give but a 
faint idea of the floral glories that await the 

visitor to Minstead.—E. A. B. BARNARD. 


CHILDREN COLLECTING FLOWERS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Where can I get practical directions for a 
child beginning a collection of English wild flowers, 
also where can I procure the necessary outfit— 

presses, mounts, etc. ?—ARDENT AMATEUR. 
{Children very soon take to collecting and 
pressing flowers when they see o:hers doing it, 
and they have a natural habit of picking and 
carrying home a great many more than they can 
press properly. Therefore they must only press 
one or two kinds from each excursion, and this 
makes them think and decide which to choose. 
Yesterday lady’s fingers or bird’s foot trefoil 
were selected, and having brought lack a 
nice bunch of these plants, some showing 
yellow flo ers and some with tinges of red and brown in them, two or three of the 
best specimens were set apart for pressing, and the rest put in a glass of water to 
louk at. Spread out the selected plants on a sheet of blotting-paper, and flatten 
out with the fingers as far as possible to make them lie well, and then put 
another sheet over them, with a sheet of brown cardboard over that. Place 
these on the top of a box cover and put heavy books on them—volumes of the 
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Garden or COUNTRY LIFE do very well. If the weather is hot and dry, and 
the plants not sappy, they will stay like this for three or four days, or even 
a week, when they will have to be changed on to fresh dry blotting-paper and 
pressed again for a week, then mo.ed once more, and they will be ready tor 
mounting ona sheet of paper. If the p'ants are thick leaved and sappy, like 
red sorrel or sour dock, ihey will simply require to be moved oftener and pressed 
a longer time. A particular paper or press is not necessary. For children, 
‘oolscap paper size is quite large enough, and easier to handle than the larger 
regulation size of specimen paper I6in. by 1oin., and for this purpose the 
Llotting-paper used for foolscap copying books can be used. Two or three 
sheets of cardboard slightly larger in size should be got to place between the 
sets of blotting-papers, and some clean sheets of medium thick cartridge paper 
cut to the foolscap size, and that is all. The plants should be stuck down to 
the paper with thick gum or cold liquid glue, thick stems being held down with 
little strips of paper glued over them. — Each child should have a commodious 
drawer to keep the coll-ctionin. If, however, you wish to have special appliances, 
write to West, Newman, and Co., 154, Hatton Garden, London.—-Eb.] 
PRESERVING GARDEN HOSE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

Srr,—Mrs. Penney would esteem it a great favour if you would inform her 
through your interesting paper as to the best way of keeping a garden hose, as 
Mrs. Penney always finds alter a couple of seasons the hose cracks and leaks. 
She buys the best three-ply, which she thinks ought to keep sound longer tnan 
that. Is the red rubber better in that respect ? 


[As 1egards the preservation of garden hose, everything depends upon its 
quality and upon the way it is handled. . If it be kept when not in use ona 
reel, and is not dragged about the ground, then it will last for a long time, if 
good, and not made of cheap material. Before being put aside for the winter 
coat it over with boiled oil. The most lasting hose is one wire-bound, and is 
called sphincter grip, because the metal binding prevents shrinking, and also 
bears the friction with the ground. Too commonly watering hose is gathered up 
in such a way that sharp bends or twists follow, and no wonder then if cracks 
soon appear.—Ep.] 
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RAILWAY RISKS TO SHOW CATTLE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I was rejoiced to read the leading article, 
“Show Risks of Pedigree Stock,” in your 
issue of June 24th. Your va uable periodical 
has the only sympathetic journalistic notice 
on this very important subject. Show risks 
to pedigree cattle undoubtedly merit serious 
attention, and I entirely coincide with the 
criticisms contained in your able article. But 
when it is remembe:ed that the few and 
favoured livestock intended for shows are as 
a rule carried much more swiftly and_ safely 
and in ratio less expensively than ordinary live- 
stock, and frequently have a man in charge, 
some idea may be gained of tne hardships, 
delays, and cruel treatment to which numbers 
of livestock in Great Britain and Ireland are 
frequently subjected in the course of transit. 
Mainly through the action of the Irish Cattle 
Traders’ and Stock-owners’ Association and the 
co-operation of the National Federation of 
Meat Traders of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man, and to my questions in the House 
of Commons, the humane transit of livest: ck 
obtained some attention. A departmental com- 
mittee on the cross-Channel transit o! livestock 
was appointed (of which I was a member), and 
made certain mild suggestions, some of which 
were carried into effect, and on the whole the 
cross-Channel transit has been improved. Subsequently a departmental 
committee on the land transit of livestock was appointed (of which I was a‘so a 
member). It made an exhaustive enquiry and issued several useful recommen- 
dations, but in many instances they have not been carried out Ly the ruwilway 
companies. The fact is the carrying corporations control the Legislature and 
practically pararyse the administration. The railway and shipping interest in 
Parliament are able to prevent effective legislation which will prejudice their own 
interests. Having in view the idea of improving the transit of livestock, a 
member of the National Federation of Meat Traders, Mr. John Rooth, invented 
ship fittings and an improved railway truck. These designs were patented and 
a small company formed, in order that the idea might be practically tested. The 
truck was built and exhibited last year at the Royal Show in Birmingnam. 
Many railway experts examined it minutely and approved of it. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture also saw it and expressed himself as sitisfied that it 
would :mprove transit. Now for the results. A promise was given by several 
railway companies, which I will not name (as this correspondence will doubtless 
continue), that they would give the patent car a trial, but after delays, disap- 
pointments, and rebuffs, the Humane Cattle Car Company were informed, 
though in a guarded manner, that the carrying companies could not see their 


"way to use the humane cattle car. If my surmise is correct, I am of opinion 


that it was arranged at the Clearing House to boycott the humane cattle car, 
otherwise it is difficult to find an explanation why a refusal was given to the 
application of the Cattle Car Company. As an advocate of the nationalisation 
of railways, having studied the railway question, I am aware that in the 
beginning railway builders simply constructed the line and allowed merchants 
and others to provide the carriages. Asa matter of fact colliery-owners at the 
present time own very numerous waggons. Why not cattle-men and agriculturists 
who want to have the poor dumb animals carried with some degree of comfort ? 
The Cattle Car Company are so strong on this subject that they have sent a 
communication respecting the refusal of the railway companies to allow the 
humane cattle car to be used on their lines to the President of the Board of 
Trade and to the President of the Board of Agriculture; but the carrying 
companies exercise such enormous power in the House of Commons, that unless 
public opinion outside is focussed on the cause of humanity for dumb animals 
who can’t speak for themselves, it is quite possible they may be able to 
continue the boycott. However, with the help of your valuable journal and the 
aid of a few questions in the House of Commons, we may hope to effect an 
improvement in the transit of livestock, whose griefs cry louder than advertise- 
ment.—WILLIAM FIELD. 


A CURIOUS RAT’S HEAD. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”] 


Sir,—I send you a 
photograph which may 
be of use to you. It is 
the head of a common 
rat, killed by one of my 
dachshunds. The rat 
was about a year or so 
old, in perfect condi- 
tion and beautiful coat. 
The incisor teeth, one 
in upper jaw and one in 
lower jaw, are over- 
grown, the lower jaw 
tooth having grown up 
and gone deeply into 
the head close to the 
left eye, and the upper 
jaw tooth down and 
into the lower lip, then 
up again and out . 

through the upper lip, almost closing the rat’s mouth. How did he feed? Could he 
have been suckled by other rats? J had the head set, and in stuffing the naturalist 
unfortunately broke the right incfgor tooth close to the gum ; you will notice it 
in the photograph. I believe that in rabbits, rats, mice, squirrels, and beavers 
there are always two incisor teeth in each jaw; these teeth have no fangs, 
consequently grow persistently during the life of the animal; if one is broken, 
there is nothing to stop the growth of the opposite tooth, with the result as 
shown in my photograph. I have seen it in rabbits, but not nearly as comp'ete 
a specimen as I show you.—R. C. McM. S. 
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